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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 
CARICATURE. 


Political Sketches. By H. B. “Vol. I. for 1829, 
and II., III., IV., V., and VI. for the Years 
1830, 31, 32, 33, and 34. Published by 
M‘Lean. 


.TueE fertility and celebrity of H. B., the con- 
tinual effusions of whose talent serve so, essen- 
tially to enliven and, we may add, inform the 
Town, having turned our attention more imme- 
diately to the subject of Caricature, we trust 
our readers will not be displeased if, in passing 
the above volumes in review, we throw toge- 
ther a few desultory observations on the history 
and by-gone practice of this curious compound 
branch of satire and art. 

The principle of Caricature is as old as human 
nature; for a sense of the ludicrous and absurd 
is as inborn in mani as the love of beauty, the 
appreciation of grandeur, or the feeling for the 
sad and mournful. Laughter in its antiquity 
may fairly be reckoned the twin of crying; 
though it must be confessed that, with our fallen 
nature, the, latter takes the precedency. As 
some compensation, however, the former is uni- 
versally acknowledged to be the more agreeable 
emotion ; insomuch that the only crying at all 
spoken of with liking is that which is the result 
of much laughing. ; 

To trace the entire annals of what is called 
Caricature, therefore, would be to give the his- 
tory and development of the human mind, its 
faculties, perceptions, and passions; since, as 
we have said, a sense of the ridiculous appears 
to be equally inherent with mirth itself. Nei- 
ther is it confined to individuals, but whole 
nations have been found with so great an apti- 
tude to the ludicrous, so prone to laughter on 
almost every occasion, as in some degree to 
defeat the object of our missionaries when 
treating them for purposes very different to 
those of promoting merriment. From accounts 
we have read of these people, we learn that 
there was nothing on board our ships or in the 
persons of the crew which had any thing out of 
the way in dress or appearance, which did not 
become subjects of mimicry or sources of cachi- 
nation. ‘It is not,” said the great apologist 
for laughter, Sterne, “in the power of every 
one to understand humour; it is the gift of 
God.” 

The history of the art of painting, in its 
earliest state, affords examples of the burlesque 
which may be termed caricature. Nor is it con- 


fined to that period; on gems of the remotest |} 


antiquity are found subjects of droll chara ‘ter ; 
such as chimeras, made up of all incongruous, 


Somewhat in this way Leonardo da Vinci 
produced a set of caricatures; and, indeed, the 
arabesques or grotesques of Raphael, Annibale 
Caracci, and others of the Italian school of art, 
may fairly come under the same title. Of more 
recent date, the works of Jerom Bos, of Brue- 
em tier distinction called Hellish,) the in- 
cantations of D. Teniers, and the merry 


masqueraders of Callot, furnish abundant mat- 
ter in this way.* 

But belonging to this class of art, perhaps, no 
country has abounded more with examples in 
which wit, humour, and satire, were the compo- 
nent parts, than England. Indeed, so abundant 
is the catalogue, that the retrospective view 
puzzles the brain in the choice to fix either on 
individuals or their productions, The liberty 
of the pencil, no less than the liberty of the 
press, has been exercised to its fullest extent, 
hardly stopping short of treason in some in- 
stances, and not at all of libel in others. An 
attempt was at one time made by, we believe, 
the late Lord Bateman, to bring some of these 
graphic offences, of a political character, before 
parliament ; but the arguments for and against 
were so interrupted by laughter, that the sub- 
ject fell to the ground; and the pencil-shafts 
of wit and ridicule have since been permitted 
to fly abroad without a trial to control or 
punish them. 

Horace Walpole, in his excellent essay upon 
the genius of Hogarth, proclaims that great 
dramatic painter ‘* the inventor of graphic 
wit ;”’ but much as we, in common with all the 
world, have been used, in matters of criticism on 
the arts, to submit to his dictum, we cannot as- 
sent to this. For having very carefully exa- 
mined that most curious travestie, by the pencil 
of Jan Stein, ‘* Sampson and Dalilah,” we are 
in candour compelled to own, that Hogarth, 
original as he was, could not have introduced 
more point and wit into the same subject, had 
he been commissioned to make the effort for 
a prize. 

Hogarth is also frequently quoted as ‘ the 
great caricaturist.” This is a mistake: he was 
not a painter of caricatura; but, properly, the 
great dramatic painter :—one who imagined and 
wrought his own painted moril drama — one, 
perhaps, whose “‘like we may nt ver see agailf<’-+ 








* The celebrated ‘‘ Dance of Death,” attributed to Hans 
Holbein, and that artist’s designs illustrative of Erasmus 
on Folly, are in Jike manner a species of caricature. 

+ Neither his humour nor satire come under the deno- 
mination of caricature; yet he is often placed at the head 
of the school, simply because his pencil, like the wit of 
Falstaff, was the cause of wit in others; and his day has 
been followed by a succession of aspirants, many of 
whom, if they did not reach his powers in the more solid 
and perfect delineations of h h ters under 
their various emotions, or more powerful display of 
passion, have attained a degree of excellence sufficient to 
insure their names and works to be long remembered. 
Ghezzi, an Italian artist, was contemporary with Ho- 
garth, and, we believe, a resident in this country, as there 
are portraits of many characters well known at that time 
in our metropolis found among his works, some of them 
etched by Arthur Pond; and as there are also drawin 
in possession.of the Duke of Devonshire of whic 
there'are etchings by the same artist. "Two of these 
exhibit a contrast of character principally by‘that distin- 

uishing feature in the human countenance, the nose.t 
hether the artist meant to establish a claim to aris- 
tocracy by thus exaggerating this feature, or a ludicrous 
jest on some individual, cannot easily be determined, as 
the prints which have been alluded to haye-no other title 
than, ‘* In the Collection of his Grace the Duke of De- 








+ Where the’aged father of a family, together with his 
numerous progeny, are represented, with a double allow- 
ance of its parrot-like prominence, andy by way of con- 
trast, a female, evidently'a drudge, ‘is ‘curtailed of her 

The nose has’ ever been made the 








Rowlandson was a caricaturist; so were 
Gillray, Bunbury, Nixon, Woodard, Williams, - 
and many others who flourished during the 
reign of George the Third. George Cruik- 
shank, too, is a caricaturist—though we utter 
it not in depreciation; for if the hyperbole of 
art, whether in poetry or painting, be wrought 
with the originality and mastery of a Rabelais 
or_a Gillray, we cannot but applaud the ima. 
ginative powers that excite in us such plea- 
surable sensations as the magic of their in- 
ventions produce on our risible faculties. 

What struck the observant glance of Walpole, 
and moved him to open the eyes of the public 
to the charm of Hogarth’s graphic wit, were a 
few, very few indeed, happy original points of 
humour, which told their own tale.* One, the 
undisturbed possession of a house-spider, whose 
web covered. the slit of a poor-box ina parish 
church ;—an admirable satire upon alms-giving. 
Another, chickens roosting upon perpendicular 
waves, in the scene‘ behind the scene; and 
another, that most intelligible and most oris 
ginal frontispiece to ‘* Kirby’s Perspective.”+ 

We, born in the succeeding age, have lived to 
see a tribe of designers in the same school, the 
pourings out of whose.invextions have been as 
constant, and seem to be’as inexhaustible, as 
the ever varying scenes of that great drama of 
human life that has been played for the amuse- 
ment of philosophy for the greater part) of six 
thousand years. 

We profess to be of that fraternity of philo- 
sophers* who’ own themselves ‘the disciples of 
Democritus, rather than of Heraclitus; “in- 
clined to smile with Thalia, or laugh even with 
Momus, rather than weep with Melpomene. 
The facetious, witty. Dr. Arbuthnot, whose 
wise diction was a law at the college, moreover, 
used to say, ** Laughter prolongeth life; and a 
Merry. Andrew’s arrival in a town dispenseth 
more health to its inhabitants than a dozen ass- 
loads of medicine.” 

Were we disposed to go deep into the details 
of the origin. of dramatic graphic design, we 
might trace it to a much earlier period in the 
wood-carving of the monkish ages than in the 
engravings on metal. The representations of 
Purgatory on the carved remains of our eccle- 
siastical buildings exhibit many ludicrous allu- 
vonshire,”— in the corner to the left, «« Car. Pietro Leoni 
Ghezzi, delt.,” and on.the right, the initials A. P., mean- 
ing Arthur Pond, about year, 1738. Some years 
back we had the pleasure of seeing the :paitttingsjin: De- 
vonshire House, where, among; many, fine examples; of 
art, was what may be called a pictorial curiosity, from the 
pencil of Ghezzi—a conversazione, in which  weré a 
number of figures, evidently portraits, truly Hogarthian 
in their character, and sk: pe! executed. If the pre- 
sent duke were to allow an etching to be executed from 
this painting, we°are sure it would not fail of being ac- 
ceptable to the lovers.of graphic humour, as well as to 
the antiquary and amateur. 

* It had been well for Hogarth if he had not lent him- 
self to party: politics, as it cannot be doubted that the 
biting satire of Churchill embittered his latter days, and, at 
the time,. lowered the public estimation of ‘his works. 
Graphic satire is a dangerous weapon, and must be care- 
fully, as well as skilfully used, or it will cut both ways, 
and injure both sides. 


¢ The same may be said of the wit and humour exhi- 
bited in the armorial bearings in the funeral scene of the 





fair portion of it. 
handle of a quarrel or object of a jest. 


4 ’s Pro; ,”’ and the escutcheons of the mourning- 
sero te wRake’s Progress,” &c. &c. ; 
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sions to the gluttony, and in some instances the 
obscenities, of the monks. Certain curious and, 
indeed, interesting specimens of this species of 
graphic satire arestill in theunder-part 
of the friars’ stalls in the Chapel of Henry VIL., 
Westminster Abbey. Others we could name. 
Several carvings of similar subjects have been 
incorporated in a series of candelabra, designed 
in the Gothic taste, and heretofore forming 
part of the furniture of the conservatory at 
Carlton Palace. The groups, composed of figures 
about six inches in height, though so small, 
are admirably done, and replete with cha- 
racter. Neither should it be forgotten, that 
those series of moral pictures which are known 
in history under the designation of ‘* Death’s 
Dance,” such as in olden time were painted on 
the cloister -walls of Pardon-Haugh church- 
yard, part and parcel of old St. Paul's Cathe- 
dral, and in other places in England and on 
the continent, may be somewhat allied to our 
notions of graphic wit: such, for instance, as 
the miser, seeking to dig a hole to hide his bags 
of gold, finding a ready dug grave, which, top- 
pling into, served to bury the treasure and its 
guardian together, without putting him to 
further expense. 

Our present business, however, is with that 
species of design for which the English carica- 
turists are so eminently distinguished ; namely, 
the graphic representation of political events ; 
which, as related in the universal language of 
= form a striking political history of the 

t half century. 


the First observed, that there is little fear of 
the political levities of the press, but much to 
dread at the hands of those gloomy politicians 
who are never seen to smile. 

That zest in which the works of Rowlandson 
and Gillray were too often deficient, namely, 
the want of identity of personal resemblance in 
many of their dramatis persona, is richly pre- 
dominant in the works of H. B. They are, 
moreover, replete with that compatibility of 
expression which suits the subject and the 
action ; and he must be dull, indeed, who is 
not suddenly excited to mirth in contemplating 
the groups thus so admirably portrayed by the 
inventive and ready crayon of this able political 
caricaturist. We are not in the secret as to 
whom this H. B. may be, but in his walk he 
~~ be dubbed another “* Great Unknown.” 

t has been observed, that a sense of the lu. 
dicrous has, in various degrees, pervaded the 
practice of painters and sculptors from a very 
early period; and we’ find in our own day and 
times examples in many where we should least 
expect it—painters of history, portraits, and 
subjects of the imagination. A specimen from 
one of the latter class, Fuseli, we have an op- 
portunity of presenting to our readers; the 
occasion of which was as follows : —the late 
Lord Orford entertained a party at his house 
at Strawberry Hill, among whom were the two 
distinguished artists, Cipriani and Fuseli. 
Beauty and deformity became the subject of 
discussion, and, at length, as some illustration 
of the argument, the two painters were invited 





Rowlandson commenced this species of politi- 
cal drama about the year 1780. His caricatura 
of the events at the period of the memorable 


to give specimens of their powers. The result, 


| from Fuseli, was the pictorial monstrosity 


which we have the pleasure to exhibit for the 


coalition of Charles Fox and Lord North! first time: what the example of grace and 
amused not only the British, but the people of beauty from the hand of Cipriani was, we 


all Europe. The 
contested election of Fox, Hood, and Wray, 
accompanied by a descriptive catalogue of the 
events by the pens of Captain Morris, Harry 
Bunbury, and other wits of the day, formed a 
quarto volume, which in its way may be pro- 
nounced unique. 

Gillray’s commencement was shortly subse- 
quent to this period; and the superiority of 
his caricatura was too evident to yield to any 
comparison with the works of his ingenious 
predecessor. Rowlandson, whose candour ex- 
ceeded even his talent, was amongst the first to 
admit this ; himself pronouncing Gillray to be 
the Michael Angelo of his art. 

In looking over the vast collection of the 
works of this extraordinary artist, the exhaust. 
less invention which he has exhibited in dra- 
matising the ever-changing political events 

‘during the revolutionary war, surprises even 
those whose genius delights to revel in imagina- 
tion. Some few subjects, as the Apotheosis of 
the republican General Hoche, and others of 
the same cast, really border on the sublime. 
Scarcely could the pen of the historian depict 
the horrors of the French Revolution more 
potently than did the etching-tool of this extra- 
ordinary person. 

There has been a lack of talent in this species 
of design since the death of these eccentric 
geniuses—for such they truly were, none having 
arisen to supply their place until of late, when 
the political drama commenced by the ingenious, 
and perhaps no less inventive and original, 
H. B., bids fair to add, if it has not already 
added, another series equally satirical, and 
alike amusing. It is only in a land of liberty 
that such artists can thrive. Foreigners are 
wont to consider jd British le her only 

true philosophers, thus turn all their poli- 

tical miseries into fun and laughter. Charles 





graphic record of the long- | have had no opportunity of knowing. 
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The legitimate objects of caricature are hu- 
mour and candid satire, no less to shew ‘*Scorn 
her own image,” than to ‘‘shoot folly as it 
flies; a few instances of which, that have 
come under our notice, may be mentioned 
here. “ Tax on Pogt-Horses,”’ by John Nixon, 
an amateur, in the year 1782; in which is 
represented two clericals on their road to Ox- 
ford, both mounted on sorry hacks: the first 
maintains his seat with great dignity, but 
with far too great weight for the poor animal ; 
while the second, designated by the name 
of Doctor Drowsy, having loaded his horse 
with travelling-trunk, portmanteau, and hat- 
box, has fallen asleep and brought himself and 
his hackney to the nd. We also remember 
an example of public resentment levelled at the 








extravagant sums lavished on foreign operatives 
in dancing,attitude, and feats of the like dexte. 
rity. The print represented the famous opera. 
dancer, Vestris, standing on tiptoe, holding a 
well-filled purse in one hand, his cap and 
feathers in the other, laughing at the audience 
who had enriched him. Below, and at each 
corner, was represented a goose standing on 
one leg, with a query, referring to the per. 
formers, —‘* Can you find any man that can 
stand so long on one leg?” to which the 
answer is, “* No, but every goose can.” About 
the same time appeared a print, levelled at an 
empiric of the day: it is called, “* Les Ca. 
prices de la Goutte; or, Ballet Arthritique.” 
Here, under the patentee’s muscular exercises, 
are seen three of his gouty patients, with their 
limbs variously cradled and bandaged, endea. 
vouring to perform the several evolutions of 
the ballet, and writhing under the pain and 
torture of their exertions; while the master 
is represented (cane in hand) giving directions 
to a workman, who is employed in strapping 
the limbs of another patient. The device below 
is two crutches crossed, and the ballet before 
alluded to set to music. This print is oval, 
the size of that of Vestris, and is engraved 
by Paul Sandby, 1783. Whether these were 
from the designs of that artist, we do not know, 
but are well aware of his talent in graphic 
satire, which his series of prints ridiculing 
Hogarth’s “ Analysis of Beauty ” sufficiently 
prove, but which his better sense and good 
feeling led him to suppress before they attained 
notoriety. Since the death of Paul Sandby, 
however, his son, the late Thomas Sandby, had 
a few copies struck off; and we believe the 
plates, as old copper, will find their place in 
pots, pans, &c., upon our kitchen-shelves, till 
called into action for more pacific and more 
useful purposes. 

Some of our first-rate artists have stepped 
from the pedestal of their elevation to exercise 
their fancy in the ludicrous or caricature ; and 
among these Sir Joshua Reynolds, in the early 
part of his career, played off two or three squibs 
of this sort; but, well knowing that as a painter 
of portraits it was dangerous, or at least de. 
batable, ground to stand on, withdrew from the 
practice. Allan, though designated by ‘the 
title of the Scotch Hogarth, began with the 
study of history and the imaginative in art, but 
was tempted to depart from his classic elevation ; 
and, while at Rome, the Carnival and its mas- 
querading groups and characters attracting his 
attention, he produced a series of subjects the 
most grotesque and burlesque in form and 
costume. These, with his designs for Allan 
Ramsay’s ‘“‘ Gentle Shepherd,” procured him 
the before-mentioned title, and established his 
reputation for the comic in art.* 

With the key which accompanies H. B.’s six 
volumes, we have gone over about three hun- 
dred and seventy productions of his prolific 
pencil, all possessed of merit, and many of them 
displaying extraordinary talent. The whole 
may almost literally be viewed, not only as the 
political history of the last six years, but the 
personal memoirs of the chief actors who have 
figured in its development. No. I. shews us 
the melancholy Shade of the departed patriot 





* Rowlandson, though a mannerist, had a most fluent 
and characteristic style; and that of Gillray, as we have 
remarked, might, in many instances, be said to unite the 
sublime with the ridiculous. The late lamented Lane 

a quiet vein of humour; and his painting of 
the ‘‘ Enthusiast” may vie with the productions of Ho- 
garth in point of whimsicality as well as execution: of 
the same kind are the works of Buss; and a mixture 
of the comic and the sublime will be found in the admi- 
rable paintings of M‘Clise: his ‘‘ Snap-Apple” has hu- 
mour sufficient to fill a volume of comment and remark. 
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Canning; and from that era the Catholic 
Questioa, the Reform-bill, and other measures, 
supply ia turn the heroes of the graphic drama. 
In some the likenesses are so admirable that 
we can ¢ruly declare no exhibition within the 
walls of Somerset House ever presented them 
in so commplete and characteristic a shape. The 
Kings, George and William, the Dukes of 
Cumberland, Sussex, and Gloucester, breathe 
and live on these cartoons. The Duke of Wel- 
lington, in every playful shape, and Lord 
Brougham in equal variety, are wonderfully 
clever. But the same remark applies to the 
Law-lords, Eldon, Lyndhurst, Denman, Scar- 
lett, Sugden, Manners, Plunkett, Redesdale ; 
and to the Lawyers—Wetherell, Horne, &c. 
Lord Grey is capital throughout, and so is Lord 
Althorpe. Lord Melbourne, Lord Durham, 
Lord Westmorland, Lord Holland, Lord Stan- 
hope, the Duke of Devonshire, the Duke of 
Buckingham, the late Lord Carnarvon, the 
late Lord Liverpool, Lord Kenyon, Lord 
Sidmouth, Lord Bathurst, Lord Anglesey, 
Lord Wharncliffe, are striking portraits. 
Of some others we are not such good 
judges; but, presuming from the fidelity 
of those we know, we dare to say they are 
equally true to nature: thus, the Duke of 
Richmond, Lord Palmerston, Lord Stanley, 
Mr. Goulburn, Lord Chandos, Lord Harrowby, 
Lord Duncannon, Mr. Littleton, Mr. Ellice, 
Mr. C. Wood, Lord Londonderry, Sir J. Gra- 
ham, Lord Ebrington, Lord Howick, are se- 
verally identified. Sir Robert Peel does not 
offer very marked features for the artist ; but 
in the later pieces,— such as driving the New 
Government Omnibus (where Wellington is a 
superb cad)—H. B. has got him perfectly. 
Others, also, who are not so good at first, come 
gradually into fac-similes of the individual. Lord 
Join Russell is one of these, till we arrive at 
No. 171; Sir J. Hobhouse, till No. 308; Lord 
Lansdowne, till No. 100; Mr. Croker, till 
No. 157. We do not consider Lord Aberdeen 
to be a happy hit (the best is No. 224); nor 
Lord Ellenborough ; nor Lord Ripon ; nor the 
Speaker ; nor Lord Clanricarde. But, on the 
other hand, the following are perfection in de- 
sign and execution: we have not merely the 
exact likenesses, but the perfect characters of 
the parties :—Talleyrand, O’Connell and Shiel, 
Lord Nugent, Mr. Hume, Cobbett, Burdett, 
Hunt, the Serjeant-at-arms Seymour, Crock- 
ford, Mr. Thornhill and Chifney,, Gully and 
Pease, Sir R. Wilson, Mr. Spring Rice, Sir H. 
Parnell, Sir W. Ingleby, Fyshe Palmer, Sir R. 
Birnie and old Townsend, Mr. Liston, and 
Mr. Ruthven,—and no mistake. Lord Mun- 
ster is slight, but like ; and, in short, the entire 
merit of the series can only be appreciated by 
turning over these folios of wit and humour. 

And many a wholesome truth do they aiso 
teach—for they are a treasury of individual 
and general instruction, as well as of perpetual 
amusement. It is curious to observe how 
caricatures may either mislead the public or 
correct its judgment. The common idea of 
George the Third was much generated by thg 
verse of Peter Pindar and the pictures in the 
print-shops ; and George the Fourth, when, 
after some years of retired life, he visited the 
theatres, absolutely astonished the people of 
London, being so different from his carica- 
ture representations. In a graver point of 
view, we are much inclined to agree in opinion 
with the able and intelligent Sir Alexander 
Johnston, who has strenuously recommended 
the use of works of art as a great means for 
spreading civilisation and British power over 
the vast territories of India, 





We had intended to add to this paper some 
remarks on the ancient Greek dramatic masks, 
on the paintings found at Herculaneum, on the 
writings of Theophrastus, and other matters 
curiously connected with its subject; but, on 
looking back, we must confess that it is already 
sufficiently desultory ; and therefore, with all 
its faults, we can only hope that the informa- 
tion it contains may render it not displeasing to 
our friends and readers.* 











The Unfortunate Man. By Captain Frederic 
Chamier, R.N., Author of *“* The Life of a 
Sailor.”’ 3vols.12mo. London, 1835. Bentley. 


Ir is unfortunate to be unfortunate; and the 
hero of this novel is represented as being within 
that category from his infancy. Were he a 
real being, it might be some compensation to 
him to find at last a biographer in Captain 
Chamier, who, to use his own word, has shewn 
himself to be so “‘ talented” in his Life of a 
Sailor. In the present case he also embarks 
his subject very early for sea, and we have all 
the sufferings of a youngster in that predicament 
very forcibly painted. Ex. gr.:— 

“ At this moment the captain came on deck, 
but how altered from his former looks! He 
was dressed in a round jacket, a glazed hat, 
and a thick pair of rough inexpressibles ; he 
was the most diabolical-looking, ferocious man 
[had ever seen. He first looked at the compass, 
then at the sails, and then saluted the man who 
was steering in nearly these words: * Why 
don’t you steer her with a small helm? What 
the devil are you yawing about so, like a pig 
in a fair ? look at her wake, you sleepy hound, 
you. Why, it has as many twists as a snake ; 
by and by you'll bring her by the lee, if you 
keep bobbing over the tiller like a fisherman’s 
float. Oh! you’re alive, are you,’ said he, 
addressing me. ‘ Come, none of your shore- 
going laughs here, if you please. Why, you’re 
as dirty as any other of your Tower-hill mess- 
mates. Here, Bill,’ said he to his son, ‘ get a 
pair of shears and dock his coat-tails for him.’ 
* Ay, ay, father,’ responded the little imitator 
of tyranny, and down he jumped into the cabin. 
Returning in a moment with a pair of large 
scissors, he caught hold of my coat-tails and cut 
them off ina moment. ‘ Shall I crop his head 
too ?’ said his son, and, without waiting for an 
answer, he whipped off my hat, and with a 
close of the scissors left one side of my head 
nearly bare. In vain I cried ; I was quite help- 
less, fur, had I relinquished the hold of the rope 
to which I clung, I should perhaps have rolled 
overboard the next minute. ‘ Come, none of 
your holding on there like death to a sick man,’ 
said the captain; ‘ try and get your sea-legs. 
I am not going to feed you for doing nothing, 
as they do in the king’s service; I am not going 
to have any of the king’s hard bargains here— 
fellows with short hair and long teeth: trot 
down and clear away the cabin for breakfast. 
Bill, shew him how to set about it, and make 
him your mate.’ ‘ Ay, ay, father,’ said the 
ruffian, and, catching me by one ear, I was soon 
in the cabin. ‘ None of your lobstering,’ said 
he: ‘ you’re mammy-sick, I suppose ; but I’ll 
soon work that out of you. Come, clear away 
the decks here, and then run forward to the 
coppers for some water; and mind you wash 





* Notes.— Great Panton Church, we remember, is 
remarkable for grotesque architecture, 

Rowlandson been aptly styled the Rubens of 
Caricaturists. 

Holland, the publisher of Gillray’s early productions, 
lived in Chancery Lane, and died ina warm bath. One 
fate ——— we ied s —— duke, —— - 

ught it on the promise of not being angry, he flung 
out of the shop in a rage, and never purchased another, 
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that dirty face of yours, or, by the Lord, I'll 
souse ya in a bucken of salt water.’ Here 
was a deplorable chang! From the enjoyment 
of every luxury, I had become suddenly a slave 
—a slave to my inféritrs in every requisite of 
life. I had been brought up with all the ideas 
of a gentleman, and sv ddenly found myself the 
cabin-begy of a brig, without a single article of 
clothing but that whirh was on my back, m 
whole fortune consisting of four shillings. t 
had no bed; in short, was as helpless a pauper 
as ever breathed. A sailor-like compassion was 
evinced by some of the seamen ; and, in spite 
of the axsertion of the ¢aptain that he had not 
sufficient hands to weigh his anchor, after a day 
or two at sea we mustered twenty-five men, 
besides myself. But all attempts to relieve my 
situation were opposed by the captain’s son, 
who said that some two years back he had 
entered on board a frigate, and was midship- 
men’s boy; that the ill usage he had then 
received made him vow eternal vengeance upon 
any thing bearing the name of a gentleman, 
if ever the chance occurred by which he should 
become master: his time had come; and he 
followed up his vow with a curse that he would 
be revenged upon me; that I should know the 
bitterness he had tasted ; and that mercy was 
a word he once had used, but never found.” 

This is perhaps too diabolical a spirit for 
youth: it is only as men get nearer the grave 
that they can become utterly unfeeling and 
unrelentingly cruel. We need not follow the 
course of the Unfortunate Man’s cruises, his 
privations, his battles, his adventures among 
pirates, and all the vicissitudes of a very wan- 
dering career. Russia is visited, and we have 
real travels, not fictions, in that country intro. 
duced. Flogging in the navy is also discussed, 
and, indeed, duelling, gambling, and other 
questions, which we could hardly expect to find 
in a performance of this class. The humorous 
scenes border, now and then, a little upon the 
freedom of a preceding generation of novelists ; 
and we might say that Smollett was the more 
immediate model on whom Capt. Chamier had 
endeavoured to form himself. His references 
to Dr. Johnson, Lord Lyttelton, and other au- 
thors, impart something of stiffness to his nar. 
rative ; and in some other respects it wants the 
ease and flow so desirable in such compositions, 
where every thing ought to seem quite natural, 
and not as if written with labour, simply be- 
cause it was required to write about them, 
But we have done with remark, and conclude 
with quoting what may either be deemed a mis- 
fortune or the reverse—viz. the sight of one’s 
sweetheart wedded to another. 

“ T was,” says the unfortunate man, “ re. 
solved to see Lucy once more, and I was, and 
am, a determined person whenever I take such 
resolutions. To see her at her house was im. 
possible, but to see her for the last time as Lucy 
Stackpole, and for the first as Mrs. Henderson, 
was very probable. Accordingly, on the day 
fixed for the marriage, I placed myself in one of 
the pews near the altar, which possessed a con- 
venient pillar, and there, concealed from public 
curiosity, I awaited the termination of my 
hopes. A pair or two of honest tinkers and 
tailors were turned off in couples, the ceremony 
being judiciously shortened, for the humble are 
imagined to live as comfortably as such animals 
can, without the example of Isaac and Rebecca. 
They appeared, poor devils! happy for the mo- 
ment; and I verily believe they looked forward 
to about one dozen children, all half-starving, 
as a proof of their conjugal felicity. Then came 
& preparation for a greater show; the mob were 
ejected and the doors were closed: some dozens 
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of women bedizened in blonde, and some score 
of men in blue coats and white gloves, distri- 
buted themselves in various parts of the church. 
The portly and jocund countenance of the Bi- 
shop of C. was exhibited under a mask of gra- 
vity. A slim and elegant man led in the beau- 
tiful figure of a woman ; her face was concealed 
under a rich Brussels veil, and she could not 
and did not conceal the agitation of her mind, 
or the apparent horror of her situation: by 
her side was another elegant creature, whose 
beauty was not clouded by the flimsiness of 
lace. At first I did not imagine the couple to 
be the objects of my search; but in closely 
examining the company, I saw Sir Jacob in all 
his glory, I saw Mrs. Stackpole in all her taw- 
driness, and I espied the jocund and merry 
countenance of Mary. This, then, thought I, 
is the consummation of experience over hope. 
The ceremony proceeded according to all rules 
of decorum and of the service. I endeavoured 
to catch Lucy’s answer when the question was 
asked if she would ‘ have this man to be her 
husband,’ but it was inaudible. I heard the 
bishop proclaim them man and wife, without 
fainting or any hysterical buffoonery. I saw 
the late Lucy Stackpole invested with all the 
dignity of the Hendersons, and I was an eye- 
witness to the consummate coolness with which 
a girl, who was outwardly the emblem of inno- 
cence, could give her hand to one, whilst cer- 
tainly, until the last fortnight, her heart was 
another’s. This was a masterpiece of perform- 
ance; it imitated nature so closely that it ap- 
peared quite natural. No deep-toned ‘ amen !” 
at least from my lips, followed even the blessing. 
I watched the frustration of all my chances with 
a dry andacleareye. I was wound up for any 
thing, and I only felt as if I could stab—stab— 
ay, to the very heart, both the fickle, faithless, 
girl, and the more successful lover. They re- 
turned to eat and drink in their new state; to 
be the show of the moment, and then as if 
ashamed that such an act had been committed 
and not properly appreciated, the postilions who 
drove the new travelling carriage from the door, 
were decked with favours, that all the world 
might know, what an old lord once remarked, 
* The trap was down, and another fool caught.’ 
Away they went, at rapid speed, to a place be- 
longing to the major’s uncle ; and as they passed 
the corner where I had posted myself, my eye 
caught that of the bride, and I looked, I hope, 
as if I wished her all the happiness she could 
experience in her novel situation—I never saw 
them afterwards.” 

This extract, though short, is a fair specimen 
of the author ; and we have only to add, that 
Paris and its hells—the fate of Bandana, an 
uncle, and a well-drawn character —and, in 
short, a number of bustling incidents, keep the 
attention alive throughout these three volumes. 





A Voyage round the World, including Travels 
in Africa, Asia, Australasia, America, §c. &c., 


from 1827 to 1832. By James Holman, 
R.N., F.R.S., &c. &c. 8vo. pp. 492. Vol. II. 
London, 1835. Smith, Elder, and Co. 
WE are glad to see the second volume of this 
interesting work, which has been delayed so 
much beyond our expectation, that we begun 
to fear some serious impediment, from ill health 
or other cause, had occurred to the estimable 
author. Here he is again, however, all right ; 
and we give him heartily a new-year’s welcome. 
The journal proceeds to narrate Mr. Hol- 
man’s excursions through the mining district of 
the Brazils ; and our wonder increases as the 
proofs accumulate of his surprising activity and 
acuteness of observation. He descended the 


Gongo mine in person, and, indeed, seems al- 
ways ready and able to explore every description 
of object, as if he had the sight of the lynx or 
eagle. It is an easy and a pleasant task for us 
to demonstrate this by a few selections. On his 
way, returning, to Rio, he tells us :— 

‘© Eight miles from Grandie, near the Padre’s 
house at Capoté, the muleteers suddenly called 
out ‘ Marambundas, Marambundas !’ which in- 
dicated the approach of a host of wasps. Ina 
moment all the animals, whether loaded or 
otherwise, laid down on their backs, kicking 
most violently ; while the blacks, and all per- 
sons not already attacked, ran away in different 
directions, all being careful, by a wide sweep, to 
avoid the swarms of tormentors that came for- 
ward likea cloud. I never witnessed a panic so 
sudden and complete, and really believe that the 
bursting of a water-spout could scarcely have 
produced more commotion. However, it must 
be confessed that the alarm was not without a 
good .reason ; for so severe is the torture in- 
flicted by these pigmy assailants, that the 
bravest travellers are not ashamed to fly the 
instant they perceive the terrific host approach- 
ing, which is of no uncommon occurrence on 
the Campos. We reached a farm-house at 
Catonnie, about three o’clock in the afternoon, 
| where our lodging was tolerable, but there was 
no beverage palatable to an English taste. Our 
host was officiously attentive, and our hostess 
something more so than is common to Brazilian 
women.” ° 

At one place the hostess behaved with the 
rudest inhospitality to our travellers, which he 
indignantly records, as a contrast to the almost 
universal sympathy and kindness with which 
the sex cheer the weary wayfarer in every 
quarter of the globe. The following is another 
Brazilian extract :— 

** We met, during the last two or three days, 


the thong seven yards in length; so that, 
as a matter of course, it requires the use of 
both hands in the application of this unwieldy 
instrument of castigation. We stopped at Wyn. 
berg to breakfast with Mr. Mackay, who is a 
collector of taxes, and a justice of the peace for 
Cape Town. This gentleman has two domes. 
tics, whom he brought from the Bushmen’s 
country when in their boyhood, and whom he 
has since trained to be excellent servants. [I 
am fully persuaded, that the only efficient 
means of reclaiming man from his savage state, 
is to take him, like animals of a lower scale, 
when very young ; for no cultivation of intel- 
lect, begun after his habits become fixed, will 
entirely eradicate the aboriginal propensities 
resident in his nature. After a very hospitable 
entertainment at Mr. Mackay’s, we proceeded 
on our journey to Simon’s Town ; and in cross. 
ing one of the smaller bays, my friends descried 
a great number of baboons descending from the 
hills in quest, as they supposed, of water or 
bulbous roots: the latter is their favourite food, 
and are very plentiful in the valleys. While 
on this subject, I shall take leave to relate some 
anecdotes of these extraordinary animals; and 
although the witty author of Gulliver’s Travels 
has described a scene very similar to one which 
I shall recount, I would not have my readers 
believe that mine is a mere invention, since I can 
assure them, that I personally have every reason 
to eonfide in the veracity of the statement, as 
it was vouched for to me by persons to whom a 
doubt would be totally inapplicable. The coin. 
cidence is, however, very remarkable ; so much 
so, that I shall append an extract, by which 
the reader may perceive how closely the jocose 
dean approached the natural qualities of the 
creature described, even when in his most hu- 
morous modes. Baboons are seldom seen in 
smaller numbers than about a hundred in a 





several small troops of young negroes and ne- 
gresses, each party wearing a particular kind of 
fancy dress, with a variety of glaring colours, 


whose care they travelled. These itinerant 
slave-dealers, after they have made their pur- 
chases at Rio, ornament their slaves in this 
fantastic manner, in order to attract attention 
and set them off to the best advantage. Having 
completed their arrangements, they go into the 
interior, expecting ready purchasers in the 
estates and villages through which they pass. 
The appearance of these poor creatures forcibly 
reminded me of the garlanded victims of hea- 
then fable. The sight of slaves is humiliating 
and painful in the abject condition of compul- 
sory labour ; but thus dressed up for sale, I con- 
fess that they inspired me with a feeling still 
more melancholy.” 

From Rio Janeiro* Mr. Holman obtained a 
passage in the Falcon for the Cape of Good 
Hope, where also he traversed and explored 
the colony far and wide, giving us excellent 
accounts of missi sett] ts, Dutch far- 
mers, Hottentots, Caffres, and, in short, of 
every thing remarkable or worthy of notice in| 
that part of the globe. As an example, we 
copy a curious account of the baboon : — 

* T accompanied Mr. and Mrs. Fry, and two 
young ladies, to Simon’s Town, in a covered 
Dutch wagon without springs, drawn by eight 
horses, and driven by two couachmen; one of 
the latter is intended to manage the reins, 
and the occupation of the other is solely con. 
fined to the management of the whip, which 
is indeed a most enormous implement, the 
staff being of bamboo, six yards long, and 





“ Apropos of the date.—Page 17 says, September 1828 ; 
page 53, September 1829, _— 





selected by the taste of their proprietors, under | 


troop; they move in a manner similar to an 
army in the field: that is, they are apparently 
| conducted by some fixed rule of discipline, as, 
for instance, when a detachment descends from 
the hills to the plain in search of food, some 
of the largest are separated from the main 
body, and sent to occupy the outposts, to watch 
(it may be supposed) the approach of an enemy. 
Should they observe a human being advancing 
towards them, they give notice, in a very so- 
norous voice, to their comrades, calling out 
distinctly, ‘ Yahoo!’ This cry can be heard 
at so great a distance, that it is generally the 
first intimation which the intruder receives of 
his vicinity to their quadruped army. On 
receiving this signal the foraging party returns 
to the main body, and the whole troop rapidly 
retires toward their fastnesses in the moun- 
tains; the most able-bodied animals acting as 
rearguard to cover the retreat of their weaker 
brethren. Once in the mountains, they defy 
all pursuit; for they skip from rock to rock 
like mountain-deer ; and, should a dog over- 
take their rearguard, he is certain to be torn 
in pieces in an instant. Baboons are uncom- 
monly sagacious in their manner of robbing 
gardens ; and this they do as often as they can 
find an opportunity, especially in the fruit 
season, when they occasion great destruction. 
They usually make their incursions while the 
family are at dinner, or taking their siesta ; 
and if a slave be placed to watch the garden at 
those times, he usually goes to sleep on his 
post, overcome partly by the heat, and partly 
by habit ; therefore these mischievous animals 
could not by any possibility select a period 
better adapted to their purpose; and, I am 
told, that it is truly laughable to see them at 
those times hopping off with their respective 
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prizes ; carrying, perhaps, a melon or a’pump- 
kin under an arm, as they go gibbering away 
to luxuriate at leisure. There cannot be a 
doubt that these creatures have laws by which 
they regulate the conduct of their community, 
and inflict punishment upontransgressors. This 
opinion is substantiated by an incident to which 
a friend of mine and his wife were eye-wit- 
nesses. Some months previous to the period 
of the event I am about to mention, the gentle- 
man had requested a gardener to procure for 
him a baboon of the largest size; but, on ac- 
count of the difficulty in capturing one of that 
description, his wishes were still unfulfilled ; 
when one day, as he and his wife were riding 
towards the gardener’s house, their attention 


was attracted by loud shrieks from the side of 


a hill, and they perceived, drawn out in order, 
two parties of baboons, at about sixty yards 
distance from each other. Midway, between 
these parties, stood a particularly large animal, 
apparently a culprit in the act of receiving pu- 
nishment; for, while my amazed friends looked, 
they saw a baboon advance alternately from 
each troop, and, after each had bitten the pri- 
soner, pass on to be followed by others in like 
order : at each infliction the offender screamed 
hideously, but with the most imperturbable 
gravity the punishment went on; and my 
friends pursued their ride while the ceremony 
was yet in operation, not, however, without 
hazarding many conjectures as to the probable 
nature of the culprit’s offence. It was not 
long before sufficient grounds arose for a belief 
that he had been guilty of negligence on his 
watch ; for the gardener came forward to state, 
that he had at length captured a baboon, but 
that he could not accomplish his design until 
he had shot the animal. My friend here 
believed that there was sufficient authority for 
his convictions respecting their organised prin- 
ciples of action, as well as that the scene he 
had witnessed arose out of the destruction of 
the creature in his possession.”’ 

Mr. Holman’s description of the Caffres is 
concise, but entertaining. We quote what he 
says of their burial customs : 

‘* The common people and pagati are often 
not buried at all; frequently, when a person is 
expected to die, he is taken to a neighbouring 
kloof, or bush, and there left alone: if he dies 
in his hut he is dragged into the bush, and 
there left to be devoured by wolves, or other- 
wise the kraal is forsaken by its inhabitants, 
who remove to another place, leaving the de- 
ceased in his hut where he died. This barba- 
rous custom is still very general; but since 
the missionaries have been established in their 
country, many of the natives have begun to 
bury their dead. Inferior chiefs, and the va- 
rious members of their families, are usually 
buried by digging a hole, and putting the corpse 
therein without any ceremony. The principal 
chiefs are buried in their cattle-folds, where a 
number of cattle are kept for the sustenance of 
three or four men, whose duty it is to watch 
the grave for at least a year, during which time 
they must live apart from their families. In 
requital of this duty to their deceased master, 
their persons are ever after considered sacred ; 
and it would be accounted the greatest crime 
to strike, or otherwise injure them: and the 
son of their late chief would be sure to visit 
with speedy vengeance so gross an insult to the 
Memory of his father. All the clothes, orna- 
ments, and weapons of the deceased are buried 
with him. Widows mourn for their dead hus- 
bands by living a month or two apart from so- 
ciety, among the glens and bushes. Widowers, 
in like manner, mourn for their departed wives, 





but seldom longer than one month; in both 
cases, after this seclusion is past, the mourners 
have new skin-cloaks made—cattle being killed 
for the purpose. They are no longer restricted 
from the use of milk, and they resume their 
ornaments, entering into society as before. 
Witchcraft is the great bane of the country ; 
and if the people were once redeemed from the 
superstitious fears which it engenders, their 
social and moral condition would be rapidly 
improved. Almost every unusual or severe 
disease, whether amongst the people or their 
cattle, is attributed to the presence of witch- 
craft. There are certain persons in the coun- 
try, chiefly women, who pretend to the power 
of discovering those who exercise a malignant 
influence over their fellow-creatures. They 
profess, in general, to be guided by dreams ; 
but when the clan, or people of the kraal, are 
assembled, and formed into a ring, the witch- 
doctress usually runs round a few times, per- 
forming many unmeaning and ridiculous an- 
tics, and then affects to smell one or two persons, 
whom she names as the offenders. The persons 
charged are then seized and put to the torture, 
which is generally very severe: such as burn- 
ing the most tender and sensible parts of the 
body with heated stones; beating them with 
knobbed sticks; or stretching them on the 
ground, where they are tied to stakes driven 
into the earth; and when their bodies have 
been besmeared with grease, throwing over 
them myriads of a species of ant, which bite 
so severely that they excite the sufferer to a 
state of frenzy. To gain a respite from these 


torments, the unhappy wretches frequently de- 
clare themselves to be guilty ; in which case, 
they are required to produce the articles by 
which they are supposed to have accomplished 
their spells: when, if the doctress declares that 


the culprit has made a full revelation, he is set 
free, with the loss of all his cattle, which be- 
come the property of the chief; who, however, 
distributes them among his adherents. When 
the chiefs are ill, and supposed to be under the 
influence of witchcraft, the accused persons are 
put to death ; but this is of more rare occur- 
rence than formerly.” 

Having gone from the Cape to Madagascar, 
it is curious to find among the author’s details 
respecting the natives of the latter, the evidence 
of nearly similar superstitions and barbarities. 

“ The sickness of the great (he says) is an oc- 
currence fraught with extreme peril to their im- 
mediate attendants; for the superstitious custom 
of using the ordeal is so prevalent, that one or 
more lives generally fall a sacrifice to the igno- 
rant prejudices of the people. On an occa- 
sion when one of Radama’s sisters had been 
some days indisposed, her four maids were incul- 
pated, and confined in separate huts, until the 
debasing ordeal was prepared to prove their 
guilt or innocence. The ceremony consisted 
in administering to each of the unhappy girls 
three raw pieces of a black fowl, which they 
swallowed whole, followed by copious draughts 
of warm rice-water to produce sickness, during 
the paroxysms of which, if they failed to vomit 
back the several pieces, or chanced to fall with 
the head to the south, they were pronounced 
guilty of sorcery upon their mistress. In the 
instance here noticed, only one of the unfortu- 
nate girls was able to establish her innocence : 
the rest were adjudged to the punishment of 
death ; and, although one of them was an es- 
pecial favourite of the king’s mother, and her 
life was earnestly solicited by her patroness, 
Radama, true to his hereditary superstitions, 
insisted that the sacrifice should be completed. 
The suspected culprits were, therefore, placed 





on a rock, on the south side of the hill, whence, 
after their fingers, toes, arms, legs, noses, and 
ears, were cut off, they were thrown down the 
precipice; and the younger savages were per- 
mitted to amuse themselves in casting stones at 
the mangled remains, as long as they could find 
sport in the occupation. The young princes 
were present at this exhibition, and among all 
the spectators there was not one single display 
of sympathy or humane feeling, though the 
girls were young and the favourite handsome. 
The acquitted attendant was largely rewarded.” 

We conclude with some remarks on the 
author’s peculiar condition, which we think our 
readers will peruse, as we have done, with feel. 
ings of strong interest : 

*¢ Horse-racing, indeed, ranks among the 
few amusements in which I never can persuade 
myself to take the slightest interest. I know 
not whether this singular disrelish of mine for 
so fashionable a sport proceeds from an innate 
principle of my own nature, or whether it ori- 
ginates solely in the absence of vision. I should 
scarcely think it attributable to the latter, be- 
cause there are many objects of common ad- 
miration, a lovely view, for instance, which, 
without seeing, I can highly appreciate; not, 
perhaps, so highly as those who gaze upon it ; 
but, still, very acutely from the mere descrip« 
tion made to me, while I am conscious of its 
actual presence. I can also vividly partake in 
the excitement of those around me, feel a keen 
and intuitive sense of their passing emotions, 
and participate their enjoyments, though the 
impression is conveyed mainly, if not entirely, 
by the ear; for, although touch is a sense pecu- 
liarly delicate and discriminating in blind per- 
sons, it is a power much limited by the polite 
observances of society, and of conventional good 
manners. It is, therefore, chiefly upon the ear 
that the blind depend ; and who but the blind 
can estimate the accuracy of that wondrous 
organ ¢ Others hear, indeed, but not as do the 
blind; failing to hear, they have recourse to a 
glance; but he cannot look into the eyes and 
read the page of nature; he concentrates his 
very soul while he listens, and can detect the 
slightest variation, the finest fractional point of 
tone, of accent, nay, even of utterance; for to 
him they tell minutely all the alternations of 
welcome, of regard, of coldness, pleasure, pain, 
joy, reproof, and all that fill the measure of his 
misery, or his mirth. Modulate, then, for him, 
your voices, ye whoclamour through life’s busi- 
ness, for every intonation makes an echo in his 
heart, and precious to him are flute-like liquid 
sounds ; but, oh, how dearly precious the breath. 
ings of female sympathy !” 





The Mayor of Wind-gap and Canvassing. By 
the O’Hara Family. 3 vols. 12mo. London, 
1835. Saunders and Otley. 

Tue O'Hara Family have not presumed upon 

their fairly-earned popularity to assail the pub- 

lic with a crowd of books. On the contrary, 
they (for we speak of them as they do of them- 
selves)——they have been too abstinent; and 
some ten years have rolled away since we had 
the pleasure of communing with them upon 
matters of fiction in general, and the state of 
society in Ireland in particular. Yet so fa- 

vourable as well as lasting has been the im- 

pression left on our minds, that we were 

heartily glad to meet them again, and recreate 

a few hours with the productions of their 

talent. 

The Mayor of Wind-gap is a tale of national 
manners, and, from the nature of its plot, of 
considerable interest. The locale of Wind-gap, 
with its curiously-elected mayor, supplies the 
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material for the former; while the latter is|the anniversaries of St. John’s-eve, May-day, 
maintained by the criminal conduct and des-/and so forth. The man sitting upon his wor- 
perate fortunes of the higher personages in |ship’s right hand, was, as has been said, the 
the drama. Individual characters are cleverly |most aged man in the parish ; the oldest of 
drawn ; and Mourteen Maher, the mayor him.|his neighbours under him scarcely remem- 
self, is a whole-length portrait, which stands | bered him with any other but a grey head ; at 
out well from the canvass. | present that head was white as snow, and his 
We have, ever and anon, in our notice of| venerable hairs fell in great profusion on his 
novels, to say, that they puzzle us more than| shoulders. Hence the people called him Shawn 
any other class of publication, how to commu-| Leeach, that is Grey Jack, although he had 
nicate their lineaments to our readers without | been christened John Morrison. His years 
encroaching upon the mysteries wherein so| were said to be one hundred and ten, yet his 
much of the gratification of their future pe-| intellect was strong, and his memory unfaded. 
rusal must rest. In the present instance, we| He took great pride in walking to mass on 





can manage only to give a taste of the cha-| Sundays, the wrist of one hand clasped by the 


SS 
without very material personal injury. ‘ The 
young fellow’ inherited his father’s passionate 
temper, as well as his taste for pleasant pursuits ; 
it is well known, indeed, that in the first-men. 
tioned instance, he even excelled his prototype, 
his torrent-like nature becoming quite turbu- 
lent and destructive when attempted to be 
curbed in its career. He demanded money 
from ‘ the ould fellow,’ but not only got none, 
but was met with showers of oaths and vitupe- 
ration. ‘ The young fellow’ recriminated as 
well as he knew how ; and at the scenes of al- 
tercation which took place between them, and 
at the sound of their maniac voices, rising high 
in mutual and unbridled passion, every soul 








racteristics of Wind-gap, a small suburb of a) 
large town, and situated on the top of a hill) 
exposed to all weathers; while we leave the 
involved and tragical incidents of the story of | 
the Strange Man of the Inch to be unfolded by | 
the work itself. 

The Mayor of Wind-gap has two sage coun- 
sellors to aid him in his functions; and the 
following are sketches of them. 

*€ Gregory Roche was the weaver of Wind. 
gap. Fifty-six years ago, the woman who} 
neglected to commence the manufacture of the 
linen of her own household would have been 
deemed an unthrifty person. In every dwell- 
ing the buzz of the spinning-wheel was heard | 
during the long winter-nights ; and it was the| 
companion of the vanithee in the open air, out-| 
side the door, on a summer’s evening. The 
weaver was therefore kept in good and re.) 
spectable employment, and could live rather | 
aristocratically. But, along with the consi-| 
deration due to him as an expert and cunning} 
artist, Gregory Roche commanded deference 
as a man of superior manners and acquire-| 
ments. He had read books, and was con-| 
sidered oracular on all grand historic points. | 
Polemic literature he had also studied —we)| 
rather fear, however, only on one side; but| 
he could relate ‘ how King Harry had set up| 
the Protestant religion—became the Pope of | 
Rome (the heavens be his bed !)—put his face | 
totally agin the notion of letting the baste have | 
more nor five wives at a turn’—and he would 
add with a knowing wink, ‘ that the one o’ 
them was one too many.’ It was clear, accord- 
ing to Gregory’s church history, that * becase | 
the bould king Henry the Aigth was a skhandle | 
to Christian people, in regard o’ the female 
women, he gave to the sort o’ clergy livin’ in 
his time ache a wife a-piece, and maybe some- 
times more, according to his own fancy, just 
that they shouldn’t be bringing himself over 
the coals for his own doin’s.’ While pointing 
‘ to the ruined monasteries, of which we have 
elsewhere spoken, in the town under his resi- 
dence, Gregory Roche could speak, whether 
truly or romancingly we know not, of the dif- 
ferent orders of regular brethren who once in- 
habited them—(after having built them by the 
way)—in their full glory; and he could ex- 
patiate on their former palmy state, compared 
with their present unheeded decay. Gregory’s 

rson was neat and spruce, arrayed in snuff- 
coloured broad-cloth, a wig of three buckles, a 
well-brushed three-cocked hat, and square. 

ues. On all occasions, when the 

Mayor of Wind-gap sat recognised in full 
office, in his grand wicker-chair, Gregory sat 
at his left hand; and it is worth adding, that 
he was the collector of ‘ the dues’ of the priest 
of his parish, as well as the mayor's treasurer 
for whatever resulted from importunately as- 
sailing, in - persons of hundreds of ragged 
leputies, rs going and coming 
along the road, for contributions to 








fingers of the other, and both resting upon the} under the same roof with them shuddered. 
small of his back, accompanied by a great-|‘ Well,’ (and here the reader must imagine 
grandson and two of his children, and a great-| Bridogue piquantly smacking her lips), * the 
grand-daughter of marriageable years. The} young fellow’ seized whatever he could lay 
image suggested to us by the appearance of| hands upon, either in the shape of money, or 
this group has, we fear, often been used; yet) of articles convertible into money, and rioted 
we will venture to say that, to a poetic mind, away as long as the supplies so gained lasted ; 
our old friend and his companions might give) but long they did not last, and he was again in 
the idea of blooming spring, mature summer, | necessity ; and another fearful contention took 
with its fruit, and hoary winter, for the once} place between him and his unhappy parent ; 
in company.” |and another; and many others; (Bridogue’s 
We may state that the tale commences with| manner of relating these facts was solemn) 
a capital account of a St. John’s-eve bonfire, at| until at their last interview, the father struck 
which the mayor is chosen. The gossip on the | the son, and the son raised his sinewy arm, and 
occasion is replete with Irish superstitions. One) felled his father to his foot ; and from that day, 
old woman tells — until he got an unchristian grave under the 
*¢ Tt was known to ‘all the world [the world | waters of the sea, a curse fell upon and followed 
of Wind-gap we presume she meant], that ould| young Harry Stokesbury ; nor did the listeners 
Harry Stokesbury,’ the proprietor of the house| of Wind-gap see any thing extraordinary in 
at the Inch, and of considerable property be- this fact; for, to their primitive hearts, it 
side, * had been as wicked a sinner in his time! seemed an immeasurable sin, that, even with 
as ever broke the commandments ;’ that is,| provocation, the child should commit outrage 
he had led a self-indulging, irregular life. It!on the person.of the father. It was reported 
was equally well known, that, like all roués,|at the time, as Bridogue asserted, that ‘ the 
he had been an unreasoning tyrant to his fa-| young fellow,’ after having fled the house to 
mily; and that when, from the inroads made| escape death at the hands of his father, who, 
on his constitution by excesses, as well as by| in his rage, armed himself with a weapon to in- 
years, he became no longer able to pursue his flict it, became very sorry for his abominable 
former courses, he continued just as intolerant act; and, when he had cooled, was penitent, 
at home as if he had been a voluntary ascetic. and did all in his power to make peace at home. 
To his only son, the * young Harry Stokesbury,’| But ‘ the ould fellow’ would never set his eyes 
now a man in the prime of youthful vigour,, upon him; and at his dying hour left him 
and who shewed every propensity to follow the nothing but his curse.” 
example given him by his sire, he was, with a} We are, however, on tender ground here, and 
most ungenerous want of sympathy, particu-| must quit the path of the plot for an episodacal 
larly severe and oppressive ; fuming, and curs-|example. Talking of ‘* draughts” which pro- 
ing, and raving at his imitator’s follies andj cure love, ‘‘ Ould Daddy Leeach” says :— 
crimes. But the younger Harry, laughing at| ‘ ‘* There’s such things done of a certain; 
the idea that his father, the most thorough-|every body can spake of what the shoolin’ 
going rake of his own day, should turn moralist | Bacchos* brings upon young cratures by manes 
upon him, merely in spite that his descendant |of bewitched pins, and heribs, and dhrinks, 
could eclipse him, took little heed of the parental | sweet and plasing to the mouth, though bitter 
lectures thus lavished upon him; in fact, it|for the heart, and bad for the poor sowl; and 
was visible to every one that Henry the second | I knew in my time sthrange things to be used 
had resolved to prove himself ‘a chip of the old|for the makin’ of the love draughts. They 
block,’ whatever the old block itself might|say that the young ones of them faulhoguest 
choose to think about the matter. But the) that flies through the air from the morning till 
* ould fellow’ began to keep a firmer gripe of; the night, taken from the nest afore their 
his money than he had hitherto done. ‘ Like| feathers grows, and the nest they’re found in 
the dog in the manger,’ thought his son, ‘ he| taken at the same time: they say that if the 
can’t use it himself, and won’t give it to those! bird, and nest, and all, is biled up together for 
who can.” Young Stokesbury soon wanted, in| the wicked purpose, the broth it makes will 
fact, the means of pursuing what he called his | force a girl to run after a boy, or a boy to run 
pleasures: in consequence of unsatisfactory pay-| after a girl, for the mere love, the world over.’ 
ments, people began to refuse him new credit,|‘ Is it the swallows ye made mention of, 
and to become troublesome to him about old; Shawn Leeach ?” asked another very old man 
scores. He sent them all to his father (after|near him. ‘ Ay, in good thruth, Meehowl, 
first sending them all to the devil—‘ and there’s | twas about them swallows, the youngest of 
little in the difference,’ remarked young Harry }’em, I mane, that I made mention.’ ‘ And 
to himself). ‘ Ould Harry’ ordered them, how-)faiks,’ resumed Meehowl, ‘ the rason I put 
ever, to be chased off his premises ; and some/ the question to ye on that head is this: very 
who insisted strongly on their claims were|airly of a hazy morning I was passin’ by the 
compelled, in consequence, to fight their way | house at the Inch—the Lord stand between us 
to the high-road through two or three house-| and all harm !’—and here the narrator piously 
dogs and four or five servants m-glad to escape ® Wandering beggars. + Swallows 
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stitution proposed by Bolivar. They reported 
favourably ; and, in conformity to its principles, 
a president was chosen for life. The choice fell 
on General Sucre, who accepted the office for 
only two years, on the condition that 2,000 
Colombian troops should be permitted to remain 
in her sayin.’ ‘ I'll stand up for my sayin’,’| with him. Sucre declined holding the presi- 
replied Bridge Mooney ; ‘ he puts the charms dency for a longer period than two years, on the 
on us, howsomever he finds manes to do it.’ | grounds of having been educated a soldier, and 
‘I'll tell ye what I hard of them swallows, having spent the greater part of his life in 
neighbours,’ said Daddy Leeach ; ‘ them swal-| the field, he was unfit to be the civic chief of 
lows, and them birds, too, that goes by the their government. During his administration, 
name 0’ willy-wagtails, I’m tould for sartain | schools were established, and plenipotentiaries 
has three drops o’ the devil’s bloud in them— | were sent to Buenos Ayres, to obtain the acknow- 
Lord be good tous!’ ‘’Tis often and often I | ledgment of the independence of the republic, 


ee 

crossed himself —‘ when what should I see, 
lookin’ towards the house, but the sthrange | 
man himself standin’ outside of a windy, and | 
he was pullin’ down a swallow’s nest.’ * And | 
e seen him doin’ that, Meehowl? then its 
fikely enough that Bridogue Mooney is right 


took notice of both kinds of them birds, the 
foulhogues, and the spiddogue coppel; the spid- 
dogue coppel is never known to sing his varse 
of a song only when the day is bitther could, 


and dripping wet; and then it’s a mournful| 
thing to hear him, and to look at him, standin’ | 


which was withheld by that government, al- 
'leging that Bolivia could not be free while 
General Sucre and 2,000 Colombians were per- 
mitted to remain within her territories. This 
act gave umbrage to the Bolivians, and evoked 
some spirited articles on the subject from them, 


on a could wet stone by the road side, and by| which appeared in El Peruano. On the 15th 
the river side, liltin’ his bit of a croonawn, and of October, 1826, Peru acknowledged Bolivia 
lookin’ about him so ’ente, and waggin’ his to be an independent state. At present, an 
long tail, for all the world as if he gloried in | agent from Brazil, and a chargé d’affaires and 
the dark rainy day that puts a cloud over the consul-general from France, are residing at 
mind of all Christhin cratures ; and them swal-| Chuquisaca. The government of the United 
lows, agin, they skim about from the risin’ to| States has not yet sent a diplomatic agent of 
the settin’ of the sun; and they never put foot any class to that country. Notwithstanding 
to the ground like our own birds; but when | that Peru acknowledged the independence of 
the storm is comin’ to vex the earth they all| Bolivia, she was anxious to obtain the cession 
get in a row together upon an ould wall, or on/ of certain territories adjoining to her southern 
the top of a body’s house, and they sing, and| boundary. On the 9th of April, 1827, the 
they sing, all of them at once, and as loud as! Peruvian plenipotentiary left La Paz, and soon 
ever they can, makin’ merry at the doleful | aftera Peruvian army, under the command of 
change that’s comin’ on, and that they know | General Gamarra, appeared on the Bolivian 
is comin’ on, more be-token, better nor the} frontier. On the 18th of April, 1828, the gar- 


people themselves; and, moreover, there’s not | rison at Chuquisaca, the capital of Bolivia, re- 


| 


one among us can tell how they come here to) 


Wind-gap, or where they come from, or where 
in the world they go to in the winter time; 
and I often hard it said, as well as our neigh- 
bour, Shawn Leeach, that the three dhrops o’ 
the devil’s blood is in them, and in the willy- 
wag tails.’ ” 

Canvassing is a story of higher life, and also 
interesting ; but we confess we are much better 
entertained with the Mayor of Wind-gap, and | 
his colleagues of every kind. 

: = | 
Three Years in the Pacific ; containing Notices | 

of Brazil, Chile, Bolivia, Peru, &e., in 1831, 





volted, through the intrigue and machinations 
of the Peruvian general. This garrison con- 
sisted only of fifty men, yet it was sufficient 


| to overthrow the then existing government. 


General Sucre, in attempting to quell the dis- 
turbance, was severely wounded in the arm. 
Gamarra, under pretence of fear for the per- 
sonal safety of the president, and anxiety to 
restore tranquillity to the state, marched from 
the Desagaradero, where he was encamped, and 
took possession of La Paz and of the capital. 
Sucre at once resigned, and sailing from Cobija, 


arrived at Callao on the 13th of December, | 


where he remained twenty-four hours, but was 
not permitted to land. While there, his wounds 


1832, 1833, 1834. By an Officer in the 

United States’ Navy. 2 vols. 8vo. London, } were dressed by one of the medical officers of 

1835. Bentley. the United States frigate Brandywine ; and he 
A ticuT, lively, well-written, and agreeable | offered his services to intercede between the 
publication ; marked by good feeling and li-| governments of Peru and Colombia, then at 
berality, which reflect honour on the writer’s| war, with the hope of restoring peace without 
heart and head. | having recourse to arms. On the 14th he sailed 

We have, in the course of our critical voy-| in the Portia (an American ship) for Guaya- 
age, which has lasted six times as many years|quil. Bolivia was soon plunged in a most 
as the author’s period in the Pacific, so fre-| dreadful state of anarchy. General Santa Cruz 
quently touched on Brazil, Chile, and Peru, that | was called by the constituent congress to be 
we seem to be almost native there ; and we are| president; but a party, or rather a faction, 
sure our readers have so often heard us tell| forcibly elevated General Don Pedro Blanco to 
stories of those parts, that they will excuse us| the chief magistracy. On the 25th of December 
now if we simply let the officer in question ex-| he made his public entry into Chuquisaca, and 
hibit his own talents in his own words. Be-| the next day took the oath of office. On the 


hold us at Bolivia : — 

“ On the 5th of August, 1825, Potosi, Char- 
cas, Cochabamba, and Santa Cruz, formerly con- 
stituting Upper Peru, declared themselves in- 
dependent of Ferdinand VII. ; and on the 11th 
of August the Assembly decreed that the re- 
public should bear the title of Bolivia. They 
date the birthday of the nation from the 6th 
of August, 1825, the day on which was gained 
the victory of Junin. On the 25th of May, 
1826, a congress was installed at Chuquisaca, 
and a committee appointed to examine the con- 


| 31st a revolution took place—he was made 
prisoner; and on the morning of the Ist of 
January, 1829, he was shot, after having been 
president four days! On the 14th of December, 
| 1828, Gamarra was received at Lima, amidst 
the rejoicings of the people, who styled him the 
Liberator of La Paz, and entertained him at 
the theatre, and at the Plaza del Acho with a 
bull-bait. On the 15th of February, 1829 (six 
weeks after the death of General Blanco), the 
vice-president dissolved the conventional as- 


sembly, and declared all their acts to be void, 





|leaving the laws the same as at the adjourn- 
ment of the constituent congress, and named 
|again General Santa Cruz as the provisional 
| president. Since that period Santa Cruz has 
| been at the head of the government, which for 
| prosperity ranks amongst the foremost of the 
| South American republics. He has established 
| schools, increased commerce by relieving it of 
| many heavy taxes, and he has concluded a treaty 
|of peace and commerce with Peru. The ex- 
| tensive territory of Bolivia is rich in mines of 
| copper and the precious metals; the vine and 
| olive flourish: in many places sugar-cane grows 
wild, and rice and flax are produced in abund. 
ance; Peruvian bark and indigo are success« 
| fully cultivated ; and the coca, which is so es« 
| sential to the Indian’s comfortable existence, 
'is a staple of this climate. The erythroxylon 
Peruvianus, or coca, at the time of the con- 
quest, was only used by the Incas and those of 
the royal or rather solar blood. The plant was 
looked upon as an image of divinity, and noone 
entered the enclosures where it was cultivated 
without bending the knee in adoration. The 
divine sacrifices made at that period were 
thought not to be acceptable to heaven, unless 
the victims were crowned with branches of this 
tree. The oracles made no reply, and auguries 
were terrible, if the priest did not chew coca 
at the time of consulting them. It was an un- 
heard-of sacrilege to invoke the shades of the 
departed great, without wearing this plant in 
token of respect; and the Coyas and Mamas, 
who were supposed to preside over gold and 
silver, rendered the mines impenetrable, if the 
labourers failed to chew the leaves of coca while 
engaged in the toil. To this plant the Indian 
recurred for relief in his greatest distress; no 
matter whether want or disease oppressed him, 
or whether he sought the favours of Fortune or 
Cupid, he found consolation in this divine plant. 
In the eourse of time, its use extended to the 
whole Indian population, and its cultivation 
beeame an important branch of trade. It pro- 
duced at one period no less than 2,641,487 
dollars yearly ; and we are told that its leaves 
were once the representative of money, and 
circulated as coin. It is sown in the months 
of December and January, its growth being 
forwarded by the heavy rains which fall in the 
mountainous regions from that time till the 
month of April. It flowers but once a-year, 
but yields four crops of leaves, which are not 
however equally abundant ; the least so is ga- 
thered at the time of inflorescence. It requires 
to be sown once in five years. When the leaves 
attain an emerald green on one side, and a 
straw-colour on the other, they are carefully 
pulled, one by one, and dried in the sun. The 
virtues of the coca are of the most astonishing 
character. The Indians who are addicted to 
its use are enabled to withstand the toil of 
the mines, amidst noxious metallic exhalations, 
without rest, food, or protection from the eli- 
mate. They run hundreds of leagues over 
deserts, arid plains, and craggy mountains, sus- 
tained only by the eoca and a little parched 
corn; and often, too, acting as mules in bear- 
ing loads through passes where animals cannot 
go. Many have attributed this frightful fru- 
gality and power of endurance to the effects of 
habit, and not to the use of the coca; but it 
must be remembered that the Indian is na- 
turally voracious ; and it is known that many 
Spaniards were unable to peform the Hercu- 
lean tasks of the Peruvians, until they habitu- 
ally used the coca. Moreover, the Indians 
without it lose both their vigour and powers 
of endurance. It is stated, that during the 
seige of La Paz in 1781, when the Spaniards 
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were constantly on the watch, and destitute of 
provisions, in the inclemencies of winter, they 
were saved from disease and death by resorting 
to this plant. The coca possesses a slightly 
aromatic and agreeable odour, and when chew- 
ed dispenses a grateful fragrance ; its taste is 
moderately bitter and astringent, and it tinges 
the saliva of a greenish hue. Its effects on the 
system are stomachic and tonic, and beneficial 
in preventing intermittents, which have always 
prevailed in the country. The mode of em- 
ploying coca, is to mix with it in the mouth a 
small quantity of lime prepared from shells, 
much after the manner that the betel is used 
in the East. With this, a handful of parched 
corn, and a ball of arrow-root, an Indian will 
travel on foot a hundred leagues, trotting on 
a-head of a horse. On the frequented roads, I 
am informed that the Indian guides have cer- 
tain spots where they throw out their quids, 
which have accumulated into little heaps that 
now serve as marks of distance; so that, in- 
stead of saying one place is so many leagues 
from another, it is common to call it so many 
quids! The Indians sometimes have tertilias 
for taking the infusion of the leaves, as well as 
for chewing it. In the former mode the effects 
are agreeably exhilarating. It is usual to say 
on such occasions, ‘Vamos a coquear y aculli- 
car,’ ‘ Let us indulge in coca.’ ” 

This history of a country, and of its most 
remarkable produce, being disposed of in a 
single quotation, we will venture to Lima, the 
street scenery of which, though often well de- 
scribed before, is so graphically sketched by 
our author, that we will borrow some of it in 
our next Gazette. Meanwhile, from the bay 
of Santa, Truxello, Lambayeque, Paita, and 
along the coast, the following pleasing extracts 
are chosen :— 

** On our way back to the landing we passed 
over an ancient burying-place of the Indians, 
which has been pretty generally turned up by 
visiters in search of huaqueros, or earthen ves- 
sels, found in the graves. The whole surface | 
is strewed with skulls and bones bleaching in| 
the sun, which receive many a kick by the idle} 
passers-by. The back part of these skulls is 
almost vertical, and rises quite abruptly from 
the great hole at the base. The left side is 
generally much more prominent than the right. 
‘The forehead is narrow and retreating ; and 
the line of the face is quite as perpendicular as 
that of the European.” 

Strange sort of currency :— 

“ The want of small coin in Lambayeque has 
given rise to a curious way of making change. 
‘The smallest coin in circulation here is a medio 
(6} cents), though in Lima the cuartillo, equal 
to half that sum, is found, but in limited num- 
bers. To remedy this, a conventional law has 
made two eggs equal to a cuartillo: when the 
port has been for a long time without visiters, 
the currency depreciates so much, that three or 
four eggs are required to equal that sum, though 
this is less fluctuating than the currency either 
of Brazil or Buenos Ayres. * . r 

“ Paita is a rendezvous throughout the year 
for American whalers, who resort to it to re- 
fresh their crews, to cooper their oil, and to fill 
up their supplies of vegetables and provisions. 
For this purpose they are allowed to sell goods | 
to an amount not exceeding two hundred dol- | 
lars duty free; but they generally exceed the 
law, and dispose of certain ‘ ventures’ at the 
risk of seizure and confiscation. I asked the 
captain of a whaler in port, whether he was not 
afraid of being detected in these transactiuns ? 
He replied, ‘* Why you see I never know how 


|cers of British ships and those belonging to the | 





gets ashore; they will have ’em, and I 


am mostly asleep when they takes ’em away! 
But there is no trade now. When I first came 
to the South Sea, in 1805, we used to get 
just as much as we chose to ask for any thing. 
Our captain had a barrel ofgin fixed in the bulk- 
head,—so one-half of it was in the cabin and 
the other in the mate’s room. When the people 
knew we had this liquor, they flocked aboard 
with bottles and gourds; and while the captain 
drew off gin in the cabin the mate was in his 
room pouring in water; so that I guess the 
barrel was sold three times full for about six 
dollars a gallon!’ Whalers form a distinct 
class. When several vessels are assembled at 
any of the places of rendezvous, the oldest cap- 
tain in company is styled the admiral. They 
have suppers on board one of the ships every 
night, to which all present are invited by 
hoisting a flag before sunset. I attended on 
one of these occasions, and was much amused 
by the peculiar slang of these people. ‘* Come,’ 
said the captain, ‘ take a cigar; you'll find ’em 
pretty much half Spanish, I guess.’ I in- 
quired of one who had been relating some ex- 
ploits with whales, whether he never felt that 
he was in danger? ‘ Why, I always think, if 
I have a good lance, the fish is in most danger !’ 
I asked another whether he had ever met with 
an accident? ‘I can’t say exactly as how I 
have, though I came plaguey near it once. 
You see we was off the coast of Japan, right 
among a shoal of whales, and all hands was out 
in the boats except me and the cook. I was 
lookin’ at the creaturs with the glass, and saw 
one on ’em flirt her tail agin’ a boat, and it was 
a caution to see the scatterment she made of 
her. All the boys were set a swimmin’; so the 
cook and me jumped intoa boat and picked ’em 
allup. Directly the fish blowed close to us, 
and I took an iron and sunk it into her, and I 





know how to strike a whale as well as any 
mar ; but the creatur canted the wrong way, | 
and I know how a sparm ought to cant; and 
comin’ at us full tilt, with her jaws as wide} 
open as a barn-door, bit the boat smack in two| 
in the middle. Then she chawed up one end | 
on her; and by the time we got hold on the| 
other she come at us agin, and, making another 
bite, took me by the back betwixt her teeth, 
and shook me as a puppy would a ball of yarn ; | 
and I guess she wouldn’t have dropped me if 
the mate hadn’t come up in another boat, and 
shoved in his lance till she was sickened! As| 
good luck would have it, we was all picked up 
without any accident; but I got five of her 
tooth-prints in my back to this day !’ ” 

We cannot close with a better or truer tale ; | 
and have only to add, that the author revives 
many accounts of the horrid oppression prac- 
tised on the Indians by their Spanish conquer- | 
ors,—exposes the rapaciousness and bigotted 
follies of the Romish church in South America, 
—and finally draws a picture of the concord 
and friendship which existed between the offi- 


United States navy, during his stay in the Pa- 
cific, whigh must be gratifying to the right. 
minded people of both countries. Lord James 
Townsend in particular distinguished himself in 
this contest of courtesy and kindness ; and his 
correspondence with the American Captain 
Gregory forms a charming contrast to the ma- 
jority of works which have to speak of the in- 
tercourse between English and Americans. 





Scenes and Stories. By a Clergyman in Debt: 
written during his Confinement in the Debt- 


ors’ Prison. 
Baily and Co. 
TuHE avowed object of this work, of which only 
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the first volume is before us, is to demonstrate 
the evil of imprisonment for debt; and it is 
evidently the production of one who has tasted 
the bitterness of that condition, and seen how 
ruinously the practice wrought both for the 
honest debtor and merciless creditor. The 
subject is one of great national interest, and 
as far as this exposition goes, we trust it will 
increase the attention which humanity and 
policy have already directed to the application 
of aremedy. The anecdotes told are obviously 
facts ; and indeed the names of parties are often 
given. We could have wished that a more 
serious tone had been taken, for the scenes of 
the ‘* prison-house” are often of too tragical a 
description to be fairly represented by the 
lighter incidents of common misery, or sketches 
of promiscuous suffering. We must take the 
book, however, as we find it; and, at any rate, 
acknowledge that, if it is not so affecting as it 
might be, it is for that reason more amusing. 

The characters, &c. are introduced in spung- 
ing-houses and the Fleet Prison; and the ac- 
counts of these places have so much the air 
of truth, that there can be no doubt of their 
reality :— 

“© We say (the author it is who says) —we 
say—Gather up from out the pale of human 
misery, misfortune, imprudence, and despair, 
enough of pity to commiserate the situation 
—-enough of patriotism to advocate the free- 
dom, of the prisoner for debt. The one un- 
varnished scene of the spunging-house, (which 
is the more unvarnished, because we cannot 
give it the true polish of life, —so far will de- 
scription ever fall short of nature,)—is yet in 
itself enough to prove how fruitless, how 
foolish, how inhuman, it is for one man to 
seize on the person of another, and subject him 
to exposure, difficulty, and ruin, by the loss of 
credit, unless he be previously sure of fraud, 
swindling, or a dishonest purpose. It is bad 


|enough to plunge an old married member of 


society into scenes which, if witnessed by them, 
would be so many insults to his wife and chil- 
dren— but it is worse to fling a young man 
into a well, at the bottom of which temptation 
lies instead of truth. And be it observed, 
a youth must have strong principles, more 
strongly imbued, before he can resist such 
temptation. His mind must be well formed— 
his philosophy well grounded. Vain — how 
vain, supposing that temptation to have an 
evil influence!—is the debtor’s imprisonment 
as a punishment for the debt :— he, yielding to 
new and peculiar inducements, imbibes also a 


| taste for new pleasures — pleasures utterly de- 


moralising in their influence, and at the same 
time expensive to the creditor, because they 
foster and encourage habits which induce those 
whom they lead away to spend in their indul- 
gence the money that would most frequently 
have paid their debt. How often has a young 
man, arrested for 50/., spent 100/. by dribblets 
in the spunging-house, because he could not get 
the fifty in a lump! How often have honest 
debtors expended five times the amount of their 
liabilities in prison by degrees, because they 
had not enough at any one time to take them 
out! In these reflections, these * how oftens’ 
alone, there is enough to deter the creditor 
bent on harsh measures from their execution ; 
but when we turn the mirror round, and hold 
up another, and a darker face, in reproachful 
reflection to his view; when, instead of the 
man whom he has shut for awhile from s0- 
ciety, we exhibit that man’s wife in tears—that 
man’s children in want—that man’s home 
rifled by executions which the destruction of 
his credit has brought aboutemshis hopes des 
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as 
stroyed—his affections blighted —his cherished 
fancies insulted and abused—his household gods 
profaned—the altars of his heart violated— 
there should be a pause and a reflection on the 
part of the claimant for the ‘ pound of flesh ;’ 
and unless he could say to himself, This debtor 
has brought ruin upon my house—distress upon 
my family— discredit upon my reputation —he 
should [have] hesitated thoughtfully before he 
committed an act of inglorious injury, and, with- 
out even the mean apology of vengeance, in- 
flicted a torture which he never received !” 

Among prisoners in the Fleet, the following 
are instanced as examples of the folly and 
cruelty of incarceration. 

** Lieutenant Glanning was a gentleman 
with a beautiful wife and three young children, 
positively keeping up a carriage and a pro- 
portionate establishment, confined at the suit 
of his father-in-law, whom he had offended by 
running away with the daughter, and whose 
frivolous conditions of release depended on his 
signing an undertaking not to live within ten 
miles of London! Mr. Bowles was a wild 
Irish attorney, whose shrewd cleverness had 
secured to him a large practice, which his im- 
prisonment had entirely taken away; the de- 
taining creditor thus having robbed himself of 
the means by which he would have been paid ! 
Mr. Riles was a respectable surgeon, confined 
for a bill of accommodation given to a friend : 
his imprisonment had destroyed his business, 
and shut up his shop. Mr. Fustace was a 
young man of property, engaged in a law-suit 
with his father, on the subject of some deeds 
connected with their joint estates. The son 
of a baronet, he has moved in the highest 
ranks of life,—demoralised by the imprison- 
ment he has already suffered, when his law- 
suit is decided he will go out unfitted for any 
society! Mr. Waterland’s detention arose 
solely from spite; his plaintiffs having moved 
him, like a weather-cock, about a dozen times 
backwards and forwards from the Bench to the 
Fleet, from mere motives of personal annoy- 
ance, and each time at an expense of about 3/. 
to themselves, and 5/. to the prisoner. Dr. 
Tell, a literary man of great and not idle 
genius, — the only thing by which he could 
pay his debts, and which his creditors had left 
to lie fallow in a gaol. Here, then, were six 
individuals, four of whom were married, taken 
from their families and pursuits, and thrown 
into prison to suffer as though they had been 
guilty of some criminal act, without one rea- 
sonable plea on the part of those who detained 
them for their confinement,— one a victim of 
spite, another sacrificed to his good-nature to a 
friend; two more in durance simply because their 
lawyers had not settled their affairs; and the 
literary man and the attorney totally deprived 
of employment, and of course of the means to 
pay. Policy and humanity must alike shrink 
from such a system as this—a system which 
admits of no reason to uphold, no comparison 
to justify it. Alas! it does but point out the 
fearful inequality of our laws of punishment,— 
of which it becomes awful to reflect, that per- 
haps the only one that is evenly and equitably 
administered is—Death! Have illness or po- 
verty—nay, put it upon a less excusable footing 
—have imprudence or dissipation encumbered 
@ man’s finances, and plunged him into debt— 
no matter what his chances of recovery—no 
matter how brightly his prospects may open 
through the vistas of renewed industry — no 
matter even if his ruin hang upon the doubtful 
thread of his liberty—one vindictive creditor 
can take him from his home—can scatter his 


household gods about his hearthe=can fling 





- —=—— 
desolation among his family, and can throw him-| and fix on somebody else as the person who did 


self into prison, till he pay! Pay he cannot, | 


it is evident ; pay he might, had he been free 
to try; but because he cannot, in prison he 
must and does remain, until one year rolls over 
another, and he is perhaps brought out an old 
man—an outcast—or a corpse! You will say, 
perhaps, that he might have taken the benefit 
of the Insolvent Act : we answer that we have 
known a man remain eleven years in custody 
for the sum of ten pounds ; and the same money 
which would take him through the court would 
enable him to pay his debt. This man is in 
gaol now, and we shall say more of his history 
anon. But of the instance we have taken 
above, had the same man, whose long impri- 
sonment has been the result of poverty or 
dissipation (mind we are always putting fraud 
out of the question), committed some positive 
crime—had he descended from his moral sphere 
in society as the father of a family, and stooped 
to the degradations of a theft ; had he offended 
against the positive commandment of God, and 
the criminal laws of his country, by stealing 
from a fellow-man ; had he, in short, stained 
his name and character with the stigma of a 
felony—what, unless the crime amounted to an 
enormity, would have been in all probability 
the penal reward? Three, six, nine, or even 
twelve months’ imprisonment—ay, the same 
punishment, only in a lighter degree,—because 
the criminal is kept, and the debtor has to 
keep himself, —as an honest man may be sub- 
ject to for years for owing twenty pounds !”’ 

But the most curious portion of the work, 
independently of its exposing the frauds, vil- 
lanies, and oppressions of Jew bailiffs, roguish 
attorneys, and otherdetestable scoundrels, whom 
the law enables to prey upon their fellow-crea- 
tures, is a history of the last conversations of 
the felon Garside, who was recently executed 
for a murder in Cheshire, and which we add as 
a remarkable sequel to the tale of this strange 
transaction. The criminals Garside and Mosely 
were confined in the King’s Bench for a few 
days, after being brought up from the country, 
and the author relates : 

*¢ While the felons were in their confine- 
ment, there were persons employed to sit with 
them, to prevent, we imagine, any attempts 
which these unfortunate culprits might make 
to destroy themselves. It is from one of these 
individuals that we gather the ingenious story 
devised by Garside to clear himself and his 
companion of the guilt of the murder, in these, 
the last hours of their hopes and life—for with 
life hope still lingered—ay, even to the last ! 
Garside must have been, by his own account, a 
ruffian of the most outrageous cast; and, al- 
though a pitiably ignorant person, appears to 
have been capable of devising plots which, for 
cunning and contrivance, might rank with those 
of John Thurtell or Eugene Aram himself. His 
story, in protesting his innocence, was as fol- 
lows: He declared that for stealing a spindle, 
or some tool or tools connected with a manu- 
factory, he had been sentenced to spend eighteen 
months at the tread-mill. Whilst engaged at 
this rotundary occupation, ‘ I saw,’ said he, 
‘an advertisement in the paper of the king’s 
proclamation, offering a reward of five hun- 
dred pounds and the king’s free pardon to any 
person implicated, but not actually having 
committed the murder, who would turn king’s 
evidence against the real murderer. At this 
time,’ continued Garside, ‘I knew no more 
of the murder than the babe unborn; but I 
thought it would be a good way of getting five 
hundred pounds and my liberty from the cursed 
treadmill to say, that J had helped to do it myself, 





the act.’ It will at once occur to our readers, 
that the man who could harbour such a os 
as this was no longer fit to live among his 
species ;—without conscience, without heart ; 
barren of every feeling of charity, every warm 
and generous impulse of human love! ‘ At 
first,’ continued he, ‘ I did not know on whom 
to fix as the murderer; but as I had always a 
spite against Mosely, because I thought it was 
him who informed against me when I stole the 
spindle, I at last resolved to revenge myself by 
swearing it was him.’ ‘ And did Mosely inform 
against you?’ ‘ No; I have found out since 
that it was my wife’s sister, and not Mosely ; 
but I didn’t know it then. Well, I was three 
weeks making up my mind about this, and 
arranging my plans so as not to be taken aback, 
and when I thought I had my story pretty plain 
and well by heart, I determined to out with it 
at once.’ Garside next went on to say that he 
was taken before a magistrate, and made a 
statement upon oath, that Mosely was the man 
who committed the murder, and that he was 
accessory to the act. But here he cunningly 
describes, and gets out of, a dilemma which, he 
would make it appear, had well nigh proved 
fatal to his diabolical scheme. It turned out 
that there were three parties to the murder, 
and ‘this,’ said Garside, ‘1 did not know ;’ 
so that when he was asked who besides himself 
was concerned with Mosely, he feigns to have 
been at a nonplus. ‘ At first,’ he said, ‘I 
wouldn’t tell, for I was downright puzzled, 
and thought [ was done; but the magistrate 
helped me out of the scrape.” ‘ This Mosely, 
I see,’ says he, ‘has got a brother, a most noto- 
rious rascal ; I shouldn’t be surprised to hear that 
he has had something to do with the murder.’ 
© Well, I couldn’t think of any body else, and 
so I said it was him! and that settled it at 
once.” Nothing can be more revolting than 
this tale. The very crimes which this hardened 
fellow would have made us believe he had com- 
mitted, in order to save himself from the gal- 
lows, or, as he states, for the mere sake of the 
reward, are in themselves almost more horrid 
than the horrid murder itself. Supposing him 
really not guilty, what a load of guilt is he 
yet ready to acknowledge! For five hundred 
pounds he is prepared to take upon his own 
head the odium of having participated in an 
atrocious assassination—of being himself called 
a murderer through life ;—he would, too, from 
a motive of petty malice, swear away the life 
of another man, his companion and friend ; 
and lastly, to get rid of a point of embarrass- 
ment, he would involve that man’s brother in 
the common death which would have awaited 
them all, if he had not exonerated himself by 
the false story, which he would fain have im- 
pressed upon our minds he had the ferocious 
hardihood to invent. * For,’ said he, when near 
his last moments, to the person who remained 
with him in the strong-room of the Bench, ‘ up 
to this time I do not know who committed the 
murder, and I am as innocent as you are of 
the whole matter.’ There cannot, we believe, 
looking at the forcible and convincing evidence, 
be a doubt of Garside’s guilt; but we are far 
from being so sure of that of his companion. 
When both prisoners took the sacrament on 
the Sunday previous to their execution, Mosely, 
either before or during the ceremony, remarked, 
‘I can take the sacrament with a clear con- 
science, and that is more, Garside, than you 
can say.’ And Garside himself, after the so- 
lemn rite was concluded, addressed the clergy- 
man and said, ‘ Now, sir, I have taken the 


sacrament, and if all that I told before against 
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Mosely is not false, I wish I may go to hell.’ 
Garside repeated this before he mounted the 
scaffold, and Mosely protested his innocence to 
the last. On Tuesday morning, the day of 
their execution, they were removed in a mourn- 
ing-coach, like men going to their own funeral, 
and were taken to Horsemonger-lane, where 
the gallows was erected. From the top windows 
of one of the staircases of the King’s Bench 
the whole of the sad scene was visible, and the 
imprisoned debtors rose at an early hour to see 
their ‘ fellow-prisoners’ die! Several of the 
rincipal officers and turnkeys of the King’s 


ch were distinguished upon the scaffold ; | m Geminorum ; immersion, 15" 38" ; emersion, | 


the felons were seen to mount it with a firm 
step, the rope was adjusted, the drop fell—and 
in a few minutes their spirits were on their 
long journey, to answer for their innocence or 
their guilt.’ 

The volumes to come promise the true history 


of Johnson the famous smuggler, which ought junction with »' Sagittarii; difference in decli-| o 


to be one of a very eventful nature. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


td wid An English and Hebrew Lericon, by 

Michael Josephs. Part If. (London, Wortheim; Hatch- 
-)—We sometime ago noticed the first Part of this 

excellent and useful lexicon ; the second, which completes 
the work, has now appeared. We have nothing to add 
but that our former favourable opinion is amply borne 
out in the present instance. Mr. Josephs has displayed 
unexampled industry and erudition, and has produ 
work worthy of a place in the library of every Hebraist. 

Composing- Room: in Three Cantos, by George 
Brimmer, M.L.U.C., &c. 8vo. pp. 92. (London, Simp- 
kin-and Marshall.) — In the Lit. Gaz. No. 871, we noticed 
the first two Parts of this production, and have nothing to 
add to what we then said, except it be the explanation of 
the letters M.L.U.C, after the author’s name, lest our 
readers should be as much puzzled as the printers in 
Septinnd were u receiving a petition for charity from 
one of their craft, signed ‘« John Macdonald, E.C.W.H.” 
“« What can E.C.W.H. mean ?” cried they; ‘* yon’s some 

mon fra’ abroad !—there’s na siccan a Society as 
E.C.W.H. in a’ the North,” At length, after sundry vain 
attempts to elucidate the matter, the unfortunate great 
was requested to explain who and what he was—when the’ 
found him to be ‘* John Macdonald, of the Edinburgh 
Charity Work-House!” In like manner, it appears the 
above ‘‘M.L.U.C.” stands for ‘‘ Member of the London 
Union of Compositors!” Verily the ‘‘ spread” of these 
« E.C.W.H.’s” and ‘ M.L.U.C.’s” gives great weight to 
the adage—*‘ Vita sine LITTERIS mors est !” 

A Treatise on Marine Surveying,. pS C. Robson, 
Hon. E. I. Company’s Service. 8vo. (London, Longman 
and Co. ; Edinburgh, Smith.) —Not being acquainted with 
the subject of which this volume treats, we submitted it 
to an experienced naval friend, whose note in return 
informs us that he considers Mr. Robson’s volume to be a 
vagy oe and very useful work. 

e Riches of Chaucer; in which his Impurities have 
been expunged ; his Spelling modernised ; his Rhythm accen- 
tuated, and his Obsolete Words explained, Also, a few explan- 
atory Notes, and a New Memoir of the Poet, by C. Cowden 
Clarke. 2 vols. 12mo. (London, Wilson.)— We very 
highly approve of this publication; the qualities and 
merits of which are fairly stated in the title-page. Mr. 
Clarke has done a service to the poetic literature of his 
country, not only by his good conception, but by his able 
execution of the design. It pleases us to see a work pro- 
duced in this manner, with care, skill, and talent; nota 
slovenly imposition of old friends with (hardly new faces, 
but with) new appellations and pretended imy ents. 
On the contrary, The Riches of Chaucer are contained in a 
handsome casket ; and the dross is judiciously kept from 
mixing with the purer ore. The young and fair may 
here study the father of English poesy, without encoun- 
tering matters which the refi of 
caused to be offensive to decorum. Again we repeat our 
cordial approbation. 














ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
CELESTIAL PHENOMENA FOR JANUARY. 
14 4" the Sun in perigee, consequently its 

diameter at its maximum 16' 17-3; its situa- 
tion in the heavens south of the stars in the 
head of Sagittarius 20¢ 5" 11™ enters Aquarius 
according to the tabular zodiac. 

Lunar Phases and Conjunctions. 
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Uranus in Capricornus -.----- 
Jupiter in Taurus ----- 
Mars in Gemini ----+.-.seee0- 
Saturn in Virgo «-+esceseseseces 
Venus in Sagittarius ---...-. cone 25 
Mercury in Capricornus ---+---+ 28 { 
Uranus in Capricornus ------+.++ 29 5 
Lunar Occultations.—8'—the Moon occults 
38 Arietis ; immersion, 12" 17"; emersion, 
125 57. 114 6" 9™__a near approach to 
Tauri. 134— occults «a! Geminorum; immer- 
sion, 10 24"; emersion, 11" 3". 134— occults 





16% 38". 184— occults » Virginis ; immersion 
/12 30™; emersion, 135 36™, 14 22> 36m 
| Mercury in conjunction with 6 Sagittarii; dif- 
| ference in declination, 6’. 64 3" 33™—with a 
| Sagittarii ; difference in declination, 1° 12’. 

8¢ 6> 21"—in aphelion. 10¢ 0" 31™ — in con- 


? 


jnation, 1° 25’. 10¢ 34 50™_with »? Sagittarii ; 
| difference in declination, 1° 29’. 25413" 15m 
in superior conjunction with the Sun. This 
planet is a morning star until the 254, after 
which it is an evening star to the end of the 
month. 14— Venus is midway between % Ser. 
| pentis and « Sagittarii. 10411" 3™—-stationary. 
144 15%—in perihelion. 15¢— the illuminated 
portion of the disc is 0°162; the diameter of 
the planet being considered as unity. 25¢16%53™ 
—at its greatest brilliancy. 264—semi-diame- 
ter, 19°85. Towards the end of the month 
this planet will be north of the bow of Sagit- 
tarius, shining with a beautiful crescent, and 
peculiarly bright as a morning star. 

Mars is now in opposition to the Sun, and 
one of the most conspicuous objects in the hea- 
vens in the lyre of Castor, near # Geminorum, 
forming the summit of an inverted isosceles 
| triangle with the bright stars Castor and Pollux. 
| Semi-diameter, 7°15. 124 23 13™— in con- 
| junction with « Geminorum, 1° 54’ north of 
|the star. 15¢—the illuminated portion of the 
|disc is 0-991, the diameter of the planet being 
considered as unity. 314— Mars forms a tri- 
angle with « and ~ Geminorum. 234—Vesta 
about four degrees north of 2 Tauri. This 
minor planet shines with a pure light, and a 
brilliancy equal to a star of the 5th or 6th mag- 
nitude ; it is at present an easy telescopic object. 
Vesta will not be in opposition this year. 

Juno, in the early part of the month in the 
|left arm of Aquarius, and too near the Sun to 
be visible. 

Pallas, in the middle of the month, a degree 
north of 2 Ophiuchi; but is not in a favourable 
position for observation. 

1¢__Ceres in conjunction with 49 Libre. 34 
—four degrees north of the bright star 6 Scorpii. 
This planet and Pallas are advancing to favour- 
able positions for observation. 

Jupiter shines with peculiar brilliancy be- 
tween the Hyades and Pleiades in Taurus. 
26¢ 9h 29m. stationary. 314 — semi-diameter, 
20°14, 





Eclipses of the Satellites. 
First Satellite, emersion ---- . oa 


Second Satellite, emersion -- 


immersion: « 
emersion -- 
Third Satellite, immersion - - 
emersion -- 
immersion-+ 14 1 


Saturn, midway between % and Spica Vire 
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ginis, is a morning star, and approaching a 
favourable time for observation. 134 45 377 
in quadrature. 14—the major axis of Saturn’s 
ring, 38”-98 ; minor axis, 9°17 ; the northern 
plane of the ring visible. 

Uranus, between a Capricorni and . Aquarii, 
is too near the Sun for observation. 

Deptford J. T. BARKER. 








LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 

| CAMBRIDGE. — Marquess Camden, Chancellor of the 

University, has signified his intentior of giving, this year, 

a gold medal to such resident Undergraduate as shall com- 

= the best English Ode, or the best English Poem iu 
eroic verse, upon the following subject: ‘* The Death 

of his late Royal Highness the Duke of Gloucester.” 


| Sir William Browne’s three gold medals, value five 
| guineas each, are for 1, The best Greek Ode in imitation 


of Sappho; 2, The best Latin Ode in imitation of Horace; 
3, The best Greek Epigram after the model of the Antho- 
| logia, and the best Latin Epigram after the model of 
| Martial. 
The subjects for the present year are—1, For the Greek 
de — Delos; 2, For the Latin Ode — Belisarius; 3, For 
the Epigrams— 
| ——Amphora corpit 
| Institui, currente rota cur urceus exit ? 
| The Porson Prize is for the best translation into Greek 
| verse of Shakespeare, 3d Part of King Henry VI. act ii 
— 2, 7 inning, . ; 
if. ** racious liege.” 
aadendin - ° 


| =a hold thine own, and leave thine own with him.” 


FINE ARTS. 
CARVINGS IN WOOD. 

| One of the most extraordinary and curious 
exhibitions that we have ever seen, was opened 
| to the public on Monday last, at Mr. Stanley's 
/rooms, in Old Bond Street. It consists of 
| twenty-five statues, carved in wood, by Andrea 
| Brastolina, which formerly supported, as Cary- 
| atides, an extensive gallery in the library of the 
| celebrated church of St. Giovanni é Paoli, at 
Venice ; whence they were removed by Buo- 
naparte. They represent that number of the 
most famous Protestant Reformers. But the 
description prefixed to the catalogue conveys 
so correct a notion of them, that we cannot do 
better than adopt it. 

| The figures are as large as life, stand on 
‘emblematic pedestals two feet six inches in 
height, and are exhibited in positions the most 
expressive and energetic. The attitudes indi- 
|cate the extreme pressure which they have to 
‘sustain. The design is to represent the indi- 
viduals—whose portraits, as far as recognisable, 
| are admirable likenesses—enduring, in another 
| state, the sufferings which their heretical opi- 
nions were believed to deserve. The action is, 
therefore, varied in the most surprising man- 
|ner; displaying the consummate skill of the 
artist, and his profound anatomical knowledge. 
His elevated genius stamping him incontestibly 
as a man of first-rate talent, these subjects, on 
which he was employed great part of his life, 
were peculiarly suited to its exercise; and the 
grandeur of design is accompanied by the 
nicest attention to detail, and the greatest fide- 
|lity of execution. Some of the figures have 
‘resigned themselves to their fate, the counte- 
nance bearing the striking indication of hope- 
| less despair: even here, where it might be sup- 
posed the artist had little scope for the exercise 
of his extraordinary powers, he has embodied 
that calm dignity—more touching than strong 
action—which few artists have ever successfully 
accomplished. The majority of the figures, how- 
ever, indicate, by the energy of action and 
marked expression of countenance (which is 
effected without the least contortion or extra- 
vagance), the excruciating pangs which they 
endure, but from which they cannot escape, by 
reason of fetters by which they are bound to 
their places. These chains, introduced with 
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much skill, form judicious accessories to the tout 
ensemble. The disposition of the drapery is made 
with a fine conception of elegance, and a con - 
siderable degree of novelty; while the semi- 
nude state of the figures allows ample field for 
an astonishing display of muscular effect. The 
pedestals are by no means the least interesting 
portion of the work. They represent the por- 
trait of the corresponding individual as it would 
appear after death; the inanimate hands and 
arms depending from each side. These curious 
objects, whose locks resemble flames, which play 
around the feet of the unhappy beings, and give 
refuge to writhing serpents, are made to ex- 
hibit, on a label suspended from their neck, a 
record of the period of their death, and a notice 
of the works in which, as Calvinists, as Luther- 
ans, or as by other denominations, they opposed 
the church of Rome—here denounced as crimes 
of deepest dye, but gloried in by them as deeds 
of greatest merit.” 

Every statue is a subject of interesting study, 
and in all much may be found highly deserving 
of admiration :—in one the form of the skull, in | 
another the expression of the countenance, in 
another the anatomical marking of the limbs, 
in another the skilful management of the dra- 
pery, in another the contrivance of the position. | 
If we were required to name our favourites, we | 
should say,—Anna Burgius, Memno Simon, | 
John Bugenhaig, William des Amore, Sebas- | 
tian Polonus, Mathew Gribald, Bernardine 
Ochinus, John Calvin, Desiderius Erasmus, 
Moses Gerundensis, and Peter Pomponatius. 











ORIGINAL POETRY. 
VERSIONS FROM THE GERMAN. 
(First Series.) 
The Beloved always Near.—Goethe. 
I sEE thee when the sunshine lies golden on 
the sea— 
When the pale moon trembles in the brook, I 
think, love mine, of thee ; 
I see thee when the clouds of dust obscure the 
weary way, [veller dismay. 
And when the shadows of the night the tra- 


When through the cool and tangled grass | 
singeth the lonely rill, 

I go into the thicket green, where all heside is 
still; [art near ! 

Thy face is painted on the air —I fancy thou 

The sun sinks down, the stars shine forth— 
would thou wert really here ! 





The Lovely little Flower.—Goethe. 


I know a lovely little flower, a flower for which 
I pine— [confine ; 
I would go gather it, but bars my heavy hours 
Ob, grief, when free, how easily that little 
flower was mine ! 
How dark and stern the wooded rocks around 
my tower ascend ! [send, 
In vain to seek my little flower a weary look I 
Or knight or serf who brought it me should be 
my dearest friend. 
The Rose. 
Tis I, the Rose! thy prison-grate has kept us 
long apart ; art, 
But noble is thy spirit, Knight, ill-fated as thou 
Since she that is the queen of flowers is queen 
too of thy heart. 
The Knight. 
Now honour to thy purple, beneath its green 
moss dress, 
Fair maidens grow more fair who wreath with 
thee each auburn tress} 





But thou art not the flower I ask to soothe my 
loneliness. 


The Lily. 
A haughty beauty is the Rose, she claims the 
highest place ; 
But not so dear as that I hold in the true 
lover’s grace, 
If his heart beat with love as pure as is my 
angel face. 
The Knight. 
Oh, Ladye Lily, my true heart is clear and 
pure like thee, 
Yet cast in prison, long and lone, my weary lot 
must be— 
Still, image of the maid I love, there’s one 
more dear to me. 
The Carnation. 
That must be me — the gardener’s joy and 
constant care am I; 
For beautiful are my striped leaves with many 
a varied dye— 
And odours through my summer-life within 
those colours lie. 
The Knight. 
Oh, stately flower, thy radiant leaves arose 
when morning shone— 
Thou settest with the setting sun— yet thou 
art not mine own: [alone. 
I ask a little drooping flower that blossometh 
The Violet. 
I stand amid my large dark leaves, a little hid- 
den flower— 
I seldom speak ;—if now I break the silence of 
my bower, [tower. 
It is to grieve I cannot send my perfume to thy 
The Knight. 
I love the gentleViolet, so modest and so sweet, 
Still it is not the darling one my eyes desire to 
reet— 
The little love on this steep rock, alas, you 
may not meet. 


Beside a brook the truest maid now roams 
with many a tear— 

She seeks a little azure flower amid the waters 
clear — [here ! 

She gathers it, and I can feel its influence even 


Strong is the faith of loving hearts it whis- 
pereth to me! 

Though long within a prison’s walls my heavy 
lot must be, [the free. 

Yet am I borne in mem’ry by the true and by 


Oh, were I sinking to the grave I often ask in 


vain, 

And welcome Death stood by to loose the 
wasted captive’s chain— 

Ah, name me the Forget-me-not, I’d wake to 
life again ! 


The Black Hunt of Litzou. 

What is the light from yon deep wood flashing — 
What the sound on the wild wind borne? 
What the dark ranks that are onwards dashing 

To the voice of the pealing horn ? 
Who are they that thundering go ?— 
It is the Black Hunt of the bold Litzou ! 


Who are those wooded heights ascending, 
Just sprung from their brief repose, 
While the shout and the musket’s crash is 
blending 
With the shriek of dying foes ? 
Well do the French those rifles know— 
It is the Black Hunt of the bold Litzou ! 


Where the Rhine’s flowing, and the vine’s 
growing, 
They spring in their arms from the shore; 
Like the lightning they cleave the dark stream’s 
flowing, 


For the enemy flies before ! 





Ask what dark swimmers heedless go? 
It is the Black Hunt of the bold Litzou! 


What is the strife that wakens yon valley ? 
There are swords that strike in their coun- 
try’s name,— 
Around the spark of freedom they rally, 
And the spark hath arisen a goodly flame ! 
Who are they that strike the blow ? 
It is the Black Hunt of the bold Litzou ! 
Who are they in their life-blood lying ? 
Tis the last sunrise they’ll see: 
It matters not—the French are flying, 
And their father-land is free ! 
Who are the brave ones now laid low ? 
It was the Black Hunt of the bold Litzou! 


The glorious hunt of the foe is over— 
Calm be the rest of the honoured brave ! 
Weep ye not for the friend or the lover— 
Ours is the day which but dawned on their 
grave. 
Ask ye what true hearts sleep below ? 
It was the Black Hunt of the brave Litzou ! 


The Gathering.—K oerner. 


The people are risen—the storm is unbound— 
Whoso with folded arms shall be found, 
Shame on the loiterer wherever he be, 
At the hearth,* in the hall, by the plough on 
‘ the lea— 
Dishonour on thy useless hand ! 
A German maid shall kiss thee not, 
A German song rejoice thee not, 
And German wine shall warm thee not! 
He who has strength to wield a brand, 
Let him draw it now for his father-land ! 


While we are laid on the battle plain, 
Drenched to the skin by the midnight rain, 
Pleasant dreams may thy slumber crown, 
As thou sinkest to rest amid silk and down: 
But shame beside thy pillow stand! 
A German maid shall kiss thee not, 
A German song rejoice thee not, 
And German wine shall warm thee not! 
He who has strength to wield a brand, 
Let him draw it now for his father-land ! 


When our trumpets like thunder in heaven 
resound, 
Thou may’st be lulled to the lute’s languid 
sound ; 
When we ask in the hot noon for water in vain, 
Thou may’st be pouring the sparkling cham- 
pagne : 
But shame thy sunny cup shall brand ! 
A German maid shall kiss thee not, 
A German song rejoice thee not, 
And German wine shall warm thee not! 
He who has strength to wield a brand, 
Let him draw it now for his father-land ! 


While we, when the shouts of the battle swell, 
Think of our loved one’s last farewell, 
Thou, with thy worthless gold, may’st try 
To win what gold may never buy. 
Shame on the sordid love thou hast planned ! 
A German maid shall kiss thee not, 
A German song rejoice thee not, 
And German wine shall warm thee not ! 
He who has strength to wield a brand, 
Let him draw it now for his father-land ! 


When the lances are shivering, and the balls 
are flying, 
And the dead are strewn beside the dying ; 
When the sight is true, and the blow is hard, 
Thou may’st be watching the turn of a card. 
But shame such coward game has planned ! 


” Literally, ** Fie upon thee, boy, in the oven!” 
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A German maid shall kiss thee not, 

A German song rejoice thee not, 

And German wine shall warm thee not ! 
He who has strength to wield a brand, 
Let him draw it now for his father-land ! 


Breathe we in battle our latest breath, 
Welcome the soldier’s comrade—Death ! 

But thou, ’neath thy silken coverlid creeping, 
Shalt tremble lest Death approach thee sleeping. 

Thou shalt die a pale, dishonoured slave ! 

No German maid shall weep thy grave, 

No German song* shall sing thy fame, 

No German cup shall pledge thy name! 

He who has strength to wield a brand, 

Let him draw it now for his father-land ! 

L. E. L. 

I can scarcely call the above translations — they are 
only an attempt to versify some literal prose versions; 
and I frankly confess I despair of commsleating my own 
enjoyments to my readers. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

CHARLES LAMB, ESQ. 
WE have to record the death of this amiable 
man and gentle poet on Saturday last. Mr. 
Lamb was born in 1775, and educated in 
Christ’s Hospital. He was contemporary with 
Coleridge and Lloyd, and enjoyed the regard 
and friendship of Southey, and other distin. 
guished writers. His life was spent as a clerk 
in the India House, from which he had lat- 
terly retired on a pension. His first publi- 
cation was, in conjunction with Lloyd, in 
1798, a small volume entitled ‘* Blank Verses.” 
‘“* Rosomand Grey’? speedily followed, and af- 
terwards the tragedy of ‘* John Woodville,” 
the ‘* Adventures of Ulysses,” ‘‘ Specimens of 
English Dramatic Poets,” ‘‘ Sonnets,” &c. &c. 
Of his principal productions it has been our 
duty to speak ; and our only partial approba- 
tion of the last of them procured us a good 
deal of abuse. But though we adhere to that 
opinion, we are not blind to the beauties of 
Mr. Lamb's poetry ; inspired by a fine feeling 
for our elder dramatists, and a mind sweetly 
tuned to the amenities and kindnesses of life. 
No man was more beloved by those who en- 
joyed his friendship. In conversation he was 
pointed and witty. His death was occasioned 
by a slight accident—a fall by which his fore- 
head was cut: inflammation succeeded, and 
the bard was released after an illness of only a 
very few days. 








THE REV. T. M. MALTHUS. 

Tuts eminent political and excellent man died 
on Monday, at Bath. He was the son of 
Daniel Malthus, Esq., of Albury, Berks ; and 
was educated at Jesus College, Cambridge. 
His works on political economy, and especially 
on the principles of population, have furnished 
ood for much controversy; but no one has 
doubted the originality and profoundness of 
his views and reasoning ; and though his opi- 
nions have been fiercely assailed, his private 
character stands on the highest pinnacle of good 
report and estimation. 


JAMES MURRAY, ESQ. 
Diep lately, at Brighton, James Murray, Esq. 
foreign editor of the Times newspaper. Our 
departed friend was one of the most accom- 
plished scholars of the present day; he had 
also a sound judgment, and every amiable 
quality of the heart. He received a university 
education, and took his degree as a clergyman 
of the Kirk of Scotland. During the heat of 





* In the original, ‘‘ besing :” — what a pity that we so 
mode 


little use a of expression simple and 
ey r exp equally ‘simple 


the last war he came to London, and was en- 
gaged on the Times. The conductors of that 
paper soon discovered the talents of Mr. Mur- 
ray; and he reeeived an appointment as one of 
their foreign correspondents, in which capacity 
he visited most parts of the continent. At 
Lisbon, especially, he made himself singularly 
useful. Returning to England, he became part 
proprietor of the Times, and editor of that por- 
tion of its columns devoted to foreign policy: 
no man knew the politics of Europe better ; 
hence those comprehensive articles — distin- 
guished by an intimate acquaintance with the 
politics and statistics of our foreign relations — 
which appeared, till lately, in that journal. He 
died in the prime of life, sincerely and deeply 
lamented. 


H. BANKES, ESQ. 
THE Plymouth Herald announces the death of 
Mr. H. Bankes, one of the trustees of the Bri- 
tish Museum (whose illness we noticed three 
weeks since), at Tregothnan, aged 77 years. 








SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
THE BROTHERS LANDER. 


Our Gazette of Dec. 20 contained a paragraph, 
extracted from a Plymouth paper, relative to 
the memorial about to be erected at Truro in 
honour of the Brothers Richard and John 
Lander, whose talents, enterprise, and intre- 
pidity have reflected so much honour on their 
native place, and so characteristically upheld the 
fame and reputation of their country. Since 
then, we observe, from the Cornwall Gazette, 
that the plan for this ‘‘ Granite Column’””* has 
been submitted, and its erection agreed upon. 
A Mr. P. Sambell, jun. was the successful can- 
didate; and the site was fixed in a field at 
the top of Lemon Street. We do not remem- 
ber the topography of the town to speak of this 
locale ; but sure we are that wherever such a 
monument is raised it will be an ornament to 
the spot — a just tribute to lowly merit, rising 
high as it does from its foundations, and a sti- 
mulus to all who look upon to emulate the gal- 
lant exertions of those whose names it bears. 
For the Dead our personal regrets are sin- 
cere; and of the Living it is with a different 
feeling we avail ourselves of this occasion to 
afford our friends a living proof, not only of 
vitality, but of right feeling and poetical merit. 
The subjoined is by John Lander : 
Lines suggested on Revisiting the Banks of the Fal, near 
Truro, in the Spring of 1834. 
Once more I stand beside thee, wandering stream ! 
Once more behold the sun’s departing gleam 
Salute thy ful waters; and once more 
Inhale the freshness wafted to thy shore! 
Years have gone by since last my footsteps strayed 
These scenes among, and traced their vernal shade: 
But though long absent, Memory’s wizard art, 
Where'er I roamed, restored them to my heart. 
These charming elms, those hills with herbage crown’d, 
Yon sacred spire, and well-known objects round, 
Distinct and vivid youthful scenes recall, 
And with a mournful halo circle all. 
How like a sweet but touching story seems 
That artless period, cheered with Hope’s young dreams! 
Ye phantom shapes that glide in silence by, 
Affecting shadows of the past, draw nigh ! 
In festal halls ye’ve mock’d my pensive sight, 
And hover’d round me in the silent night ; 
The present fades before your mystic pow’r, 
While buried seasons crowd into an hour. 
Whose spell —— ye to these smiling shores— 
oO ever-musing emory ! was it yours? 
I well when a heedless boy 
I sought these lanes and rural walks with joy; 
Admired this graceful River’s ebb and flow, 
And lingering wondered where its waves could go! 
With pony sp step I gained the hill’s ascent, 
To muse in silence on the firmament, 








* Among other contributions to the popular interest 
in the fate of Richard Lander, we observe proposals by 
that able artist Mr. C. Turner to engrave his portrait, 





after the picture by Brockedon in the Royal phi- 
cal Society. A welcome production in the arts. Le G 





Where orient clouds that met my raptured sight 
Seemed blissful isles in seas of silvery light; 
Rocks, mountains, caverns, precipices bold, 
Refulgent towers, and temples built with gold ; 
And borne aloft on Fancy’s soaring wings 

Were gorgeous thrones and palaces of kings. 


How oft, whilst tracing this romantic stream, 
Has Hope, the syren, charmed each idle dream, 
And wrapt my mind, ere reason’s reign began, 
In what might elevate the future man! 

How oft her influence in the silent air 

Has from my bosom banished every care! 

The future, graced with her attractive form, 
Smiled like the rainbow o’er a passing storm. 
Her song, inspiring as the sun’s soft ray, 

My fancy mingled with the throstle’s lay, 

To whose low echoes, swelling o’er the tide, 
The sounding surge and rippling waves replied. 
Entrancing seraph! ranging earth and main, 

O let me hear thy blessed voice again ! 

I feel the air diffusing freshness round ; 

I hear the billows’ sweetly-murmuring sound ; 
With transport listen, as in former days, 

To greet the warbling greybird’s* evening lays ; 
But thou art absent, whom no powers can bind, 
Capricious wanderer from the troubled mind! 
Yet why lament? why —— complain ? 
To me the ae of life remain ; 

And Hope has left, I will not disavow, 

A not unpleasing melancholy now. 

Delightful task ! when journeying far away 
Through lands where Hagar’s roving children stray, 
To muse on these dear scenes my childhood bless’d, 
And dearer friends my early youth caress’d. 

My brother, O my brother! dearest friend ! 
Sadly to thee my wandering thoughts ascend ! 
When distant far, with heat and suff’ring spent, 
Trembling and faint, we sat beside our tent, 
Did not remembrance of yon lovely vale 

Bear all our sorrows to the i Y ong 
paren of the startling forest-cries, 

And savage forms that met our aching eyes, 
Oft did we talk of times when, light and young, 
We climbed those heights, or roved these shades among ; 
And wished intensely to return again, 

To pluck the smiling primrose on the plain ; 
To enjoy the coolness of our native hills; 

To quaff refreshing cordial from the rills; 

To hear the jocund lark salute the morn ; 

To scent the fragrance of the budding thorn. 
Pleased, we surveyed the landscape Memory drew, 
As she produced its features to our view; 

Till fading fast the sun’s oppressive light, 

The wood’s wild tenants hailed returning night, 
And blazing fires around our tent were made— 
Then sank to slumber in the ceiba’s * shade. 

Here as I stand, contemplative and lone, 
Imperial Fancy re-ascends her throne; 

With mournful looks she waves her magic wand, 
And distant scenes arise at her comment ! 

A spell less potent used that Hebrew dame 
Who called the ghost of Samuel, and it came! 
Lo! to my musing eye distinct appears 

A mighty stream, unknown in former years— 
Against its course a frail canoe ascends, 

And slowly on a doubtful passage wends, 
Whose daring crew the olive-branch prepare, 
As arts of peace to warlike tribes they bear— 
A sight more touching eye hath rarely seen ; 


-A nobler project hath there never been ! 


They know no danger which the covert shrouds, 
Nor see their rainbow fading from the clouds ; 
But, filled with hope, from sad forebodings free, 
Their weary-course they charm with joyous minstrelsy. 
What means that shout? Why rings that hideous yell? 
Ve frantic fiends! infuriate monsters, tell! 
Ha! whizzing arrows cloud the lurid sky, . 
And poisoned darts drop venom as they fly ! 
Away, my friends! escape the deadly strife ! 
O God, look down, and save a brother’s life! 
Swift as the Arab courser scours the plain, 
That trembling bark shoots downward to the main! 
On shore, on stream, a torrent host pursue, 
And ruthless Havock thins her hapless crew! 
Urge, urge, ye on! let not destruction whelm ! 
Life's on the prow, but furies near the helm ! 
With horrid cries they dash the sounding flood, 
And toil, and pant, and rave, and shriek, for blood! 
* * * * 
Mourn, River, mourn! the deathful strife is o’er, 
And bleeding —_ stain thy guilty shore. 
Ye palms and ceibas! plantains widely spread ! 
Ye mangroves waving o’er your oozy bed! 
Ye inland woods! lament with solemn sound, 
And let your requiem cast dismay around : 
For he who first, with wondrous zeal possess’d, 
Traced thee, majestic Quérra! to thy rest, 
In darkness lies! Thou canst no more impart 
Fire to his eye, nor life-blood to his heart! 
* 


List! heavenly music, beautiful and soft, 
Descends on earth to charm his soul aloft ! 
But ere thou gain’st thy everlasting home, 
Where shades of unremembered millions roam, 

* Greybird — by this name the thrush or throstle is 
known in Cornwall. 

* Ceiba or cotton-tree, one of the largest and most ume 
brageous of the forest-trees of Africa: 
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Seraphic Spirit ! stay thy upward flight, 

And hover near, or on these scenes alight ! 

Here, if thou canst a little while abide, 

Oh, take another brother* 7 thy side! 

For, lingering cad in yon delightful dell, 

His spirit sighs to the world farewell! 

And, freed from earth, and earth’s affecting ties, 

With thee to soar triumphant to the skies. 

Thy absence why should I in tears complain, 

Since hope assures me we shall meet again— 

That in a few brief seasons, at the most, 

Thy friends will greet thee on the heavenly coast ! 
Dear, lovely River! whose —— pow’r 

Hath led my mind to musing at this hour, 

Ere ye recede in darkness from my view, 

Q, ancient traveller through the hills, adieu ! 
Stepney, London. J. LANDER. 


posed and arranged. If we might suggest an 
improvement, we should advise mixing the gay 
with the gravea little more; but we must not 
judge entirely from a first Part. The present 
is all grave and none gay; the next may pro- 
bably be vice versé ; and as, when it is complete, 
the whole wil! form a volume, it will little mat- 
ter how the airs are arranged in Numbers. 
Nous verrons, and we in the mean time give a 
hearty welcome to this pleasing addition to our 
new musical productions. The author is, we 


believe, young, and there is therefore the more 
in his promise. 








MUSIC. 
ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 
THE King’s Scholarships recently founded in 
this national Institution, for the gratuitous mu- 
sical education of four promising natives of this 
country, were competed for on Monday last. 
The examiners appointed by the committee, 
upon whose reports the candidates were elected, 
were—Mr. Cipriani Potter, Sir G. Smart, Mr. 
Attwood, Mr. J. Elliott, Mr. Goss, and Mr. 


DRAMA. 
DRAMATIC REVIEW. 

Master Fred! 
Master Fred having, with his sister, who is 
twelvemonths older, been consigned to us and 
the metropolis for the holydays, we, of course, 
endeavoured to chalk out amusement for our 
young friends. We soon discovered that 
Master Fred was what is called a precocious 
: vp Ry Be Pip sag a Bag (bet, ne regen | . cant bee of ——— 
ucas: and their votes decided the election in ween three and four) is, it appeared to us 
favour of Miss Catharine Hall, of Cambridge, | rarely to be met with. It was owing to this, 
and Miss Louisa Hopkins, for the two female perhaps, that his father entrusted him to us; 
scholarships ; Master G. Halls, of Ashburton, |for he is standing for the county, and any 
et sono “e? yon a 4 fy one en — - ~~." yeas: - —o 
or the two male scholarships—the latter three|and in his way. ut as he has already re- 
being pupils of the Royal Academy of Music. | presented it in several parliaments, and is 
The committee have also, in consequence of | himself ‘the son of a peer, it is a natural 
the merits of Misses Birch and Dixon, Masters | consequence that Master Fred should possess 








Cook, Richardson, and Janson, having been | the talents of a hereditary legislator—and espe- 
particularly mentioned by the professors, offer-|cially as his mamma, though the mother of 
ed any arrangement to these individuals, con-| five children within five years, is a lady who| 
formable to the regulations of the Institution! manages not only her own family, but the 
and the means at its disposal, to forward any|County Member most effectively. | 
views they may have of entering into or con-| Master Fred, notwithstanding the pudding | 
tinuing in the Academy. and pies of Christmas, being tolerably well | 
\and lively on Friday, we thought the Theatre 
might be as novel a recreation to him as any 
other, and were accordingly drawn by the 
| Horses to Drury Lane. Here, however, the 


On Monday evening last a most superb and 
powerful organ, built by Robson and Son, was 
opened at St. Dunstan’s Church, Fleet Street, 
by Mr. Adams. This instrument, in addition | ¢ni¢s of previous repletion soon became ob- 
to its very superior qualities, is remarkable as|yious,; and from a few minutes after the: 


being the munificent gift of the late Mr. Gos- | drawing up of the curtain to its fall upon 


ling, the banker, who left bf his will ample funds | the conclusion of the tragedy (Jane Shore to 
for its construction. 


. For sweetness of tone | others, but Jane Snore to him) Master Fred, 
and power of execution it may safely challenge | a, if soothed by an incessant noise, loud 
competition with any instrument of the kind in enough to split the ears of the groundlings 
England, and is an acquisition to the metro-| : 


id d top. B 
polis; and it is but justice to Mr. Adams oe eam e ommeste Team 


wi b rne wh 
in here he ale ft th Per grand ia entrain in che 2 
fession and musical amateurs present appeared | ae ae — Ms - pe | gue Spb 
highly gratified, and were unanimous in their | calls in the gallery, a good shake in the box, 
—— 1s & programme of and a rather sour orange in hand, Master 
‘* Extempore Piece ;” “ Waft her Angels,” Pree Benge tg oe Soe 
Handel; “ Gloriain Excelsis,” Pergolesi; “‘Ex-| pis remarks upon it struck us as being very 


tempore Piece ;” ‘‘ Graceful Consort,”’ Crea-’ pertinent ; and not to make our prologue 


tion, Haydn; “* Wonderful God,” Seasons, | too | imply state, that havi 

ditto  Extempore Piece,” The Marvellous taken him, during the week, t0 the various 

be Creation, Haydn ; Motet, “‘O Jesu!” | places of entertainment, and finding his obser- 
ozart; “ Extempore Piece, with the 100th | vations upon them equally judicious, we 


Psalm introduced.” ‘thought that for once, when shows and pan- 


| tomimes were the order of the night, we could 
bs : ’ /not do better than devolve our critical func. 
A Series of Miscellaneous Melodies, with Sym- | tions upon our young hereditary legislator, 
phonies and Accompaniments. Written and! yyaster Fred. 
yom sap by P. F. White. Part I. London,) Drury Lane.—O Crackee! what beautiful 
ocks and Co. ; Dublin, M‘Cullaghs. 'cock-horses! O, my! See them fellows, how 
THE first number of a volume of Melodies, and | they climb up that heap of things, and the 
bidding very fair to become popular. We have | horses go up stairs to the picture of a castle! 
before us five songs and a duet, sweetly com- O, what a fool that is! O, I wish Shag 
* Alluding to the circumstance of a twin-brother, who, |(his Shetland pony) was here; wouldn’t he 
‘rusting rapidly away under the influence of consumption, | shew them how to do it ?— (Mr. Webster, as 


had quitted the metropolis, to end his days in the town : 
which gave him birth. He died almost immediately after |CY2¢ Dagonet). What a giant— that’s the 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 








these lines were suggested to the writer. 


greatest actor of them all, even when his | 


head’s off! O, what pretty shows! O, what 
long walks about; O, I am so tired,—Oh! 

Covent Garden.—Sleep as before ; dreams ap« 
parently uneasy, but at all events an escape from 
the fatigue of witnessing the Grecian Daughter,* 
of which his sister’s declared opinion, when 
asked how it amused her, was, that it was not 
quite so dull as being at church, because they 
used swords, and stamped about. Got Master 
Fred awake again for the pantomime; and 
heard him exclaim against the foolish moths 
and glow-worms. The tricks, too, were very 
stupid; and he could see no use in the 
changes. The Gin Palace obtained his ap- 
plause ; and when he saw Mr. Blackmore on 
the slack-rope, he loudly expressed his wish 
that Harlequin, Columbine, Pantaloon, the 
Clown, and all the rest, had ropes also. The 
pictures, he declared, were very fine; but he 
thought he had been taken to see a pantomime 
and not a panorama. 

Adelphi.—This is, cried Master Fred, capi- 
tal fun. Quite nice after that little blind girl} 
has made one cry just as if they were snubbed 
and put in the corner. Well, them Bells, 
Oranges, and Lemons, are droll things to move 
about. I wonder if they will ring them as 
they do when Pa is put in the big chair with 
ribands all over, and carried about on men’s 
shoulders, bowing and grinning to every body. 
Now they are harlequins! Did you ever see 
such tumblers as these four fellows? Well, 
did I ever! O, look at them again— Hurra! 
and these two funny little harlequins — Ha! 
ha! ha! 

Olympic.—Oh, that is very pretty, for all 
their hard names. Such pretty tunes, too; I 
like that. O, O! don’t I wish my Ma was 
here! Wouldn’t she, though? My! didn’t 
she blow up Rosine for having a bare neck, 
and told her she would discharge her if she 
ever did so again. If she does, Rosine might 
come here quite beautiful, Look at that young 
lady. Wouldn’t you be cold if you were so 
naked ? What is she doing? O, Mercury— 
that’s not so bad. 

Strand.—Masier Fred laughed all the time 
at Mitchell's admirable parody of his name. 
sake, Man-F red, and Miss P. Horton’s vivacity 
in seconding him: and when we laugh, it is a 
singular fact that we cannot utter observa. 
tions ! 

Victoria.—That Pompeii is very grand, too, 
said Master Fred. Ding-dong-beill is not like 
the Bells of St. Clements. How much does a 
play-writer get for a pantomime like this ? 
Two guineas down; and three if it is very 
successful ! 

Surrey, Saddler’s Wells, &c. &c. as yet born 
to blush unseen. 








VARIETIES. 

Coblentz.—The shock of an earthquake, 
which lasted a few seconds, was felt here on 
the 17th ult. : 

Byron.—We understand that the monument 
to Lord Byron by Thorwaldsen—a statue of 
the poet — has arrived in London, and been re- 
fused admission to Westminster Abbey, on 
account of the immorality of his writings. 

Mrs. Nisbett.—We shall hope soon to have 
ladies at the head of all our dramatic establish. 





* As Master Fred had not seen the play, he next morn- 
ing, like a true critic, set to work to abuse it, on his 
sister’s representations; and, tead of Evander, 
Dionysius, Philotas, Phocion, Euphrasia, Erizene, they, 
between them, thus parotted the bill: —A-Gander, Me 
Warde; Don-Kasy-Ass, Mr. G. Bennett; Fill-out-Ass, Mr. 

; Mr. King; Hugh-Fraser, Miss Clifton; 
Hay-Ricks-an'-he, Miss “ae 
t Mrs. Keeley, in Pompeii, 
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ments. Mrs. Nisbett announces her having 
become lessee of the Fitzroy, which she is to 
open with a new company forthwith. 

Aurora Borealis. — On the evening of Mon- 
day week, soon after five o’clock, a brilliant 
Aurora was seen from Worcester, towards the 
north and north-west of the horizon. The phe- 
nomena lasted two hours, and displayed corus- 
cations finely radiated, a diffusion of silver light, 
and other beautiful appearances. 








LITERARY NOVELTIES. 

We are glad to see that in the Western capital of Eng- 
land, and so wealthy and intelligent a city as Bristol, a 
prospectus has been issued of a —_ periodical, to be 
entitled the ‘« West of England Journal of Science and 
Literature.” The prospectus, among other matters, justly 
notices that the coal-fields of Bristol and South Wales, 
the iron and copper works of Monmouth and Glamorgan, 
the varied character and dislocated structure of the rocks, 
and the numerous animal and vegetable fossils which they 
contain, afford numerous and valuable opportunities of 
experiment and observation to the chemist, the geolo- 
gist, and the student of organic remains. The temperate 
climate and fertile soil favour the operations of the bo- 
tanist; and although Bristol cannot boast of peculiar ad- 
vantages for the observation of celestial phenomena, yet 
the establishment of an observatory, and the residence of 
a practical astronomer, are considerations well deserving 
of mention. Such are the opportunities of observation at 
home: from abroad the ships of the merchants are daily 
bringing hither rare and valuable curiosities, many of 
whic! 45 purchase or the liberality of their possessors, 
find their way into the public museum of the Institution. 
We hope soon to greet an able contemporary in the field 
of science and literature. 


In the Press. 

With Engravings, Sees of England, Wales, Ireland, and 
the Colonies, with Schedule and Clauses of the Irish 
Church Temporalities Act, by T. Seppings, Esq. — Also, 
the Peerage and Baronetage, on the author’s new system. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


The Annual Obituary and Biography for 1835, 8vo. 15s. 
bds.—Irish Melodies, by Thomas Moore, 12th edition, fep. 
108. bds.—Moral of Flowers, with coloured Plates, 2d edit. 
8vo. 11. 10s. hf.-bd.—Tteatise on the Nature, Principles, 
&c. of the Gun, by William Greener, 8vo. 15s. bds.—Lou- 
don’s Gardener’s Magazine, Vol. X., 8vo. 17s. 6d. bds.; 
Magazine of Natural History, Vol. VIL., 8vo. 1/. 4s. bds.; 
Architectural Magazi Vol. L., 8vo. 16s. bds.—Dr, Lard- 
ner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia, Vol. LXI1. (History of Eng- 
land, Vol. IV.), 6s. cloth—The Veterinaria, Vol. VII., 
8vo. 18s. bds.—Recreations in Rhyme, by a Cornubian, 
small 8vo. 7s. bds.—Treatise on Marine Surveying, by T. 
C. Robson, Plates, 8vo. 10s. 6d.—Abbott’s Corner-Stone, 
revised and corrected by Dr. Henderson, 32mo, ls. 6d. 
cloth.—Six Hints to Bachel y a Volunteer, 18mo. 
le. sewed. —Tricks upon Travellers, or Adulteration o! 
Food, 18mo. ls. 6d. sewed.—Appeal to Parents, &c. in 
behalf of their Children, 18mo. 1s. sewed. —Chaos and 
the Creation, an Epic Poem, with Notes, roy. 8vo. 15s. cloth. 
—Miriam; or, the Power of Truth, a Jewish Tale, 4th 
edition, 12mo. 6s. bds.—Sacred Classics, Vol. XIII. (Cave’s 
Primitive Christianity, Vol. I1.), 3s. 6d. cloth.—The Law 

Practice of Elections, by C. F. F. Wordsworth, Esq., 
2d edition, 8vo. 1. 5s. bds.—Nimrod’s Hunting Tour, 
with Anecdotes, &c. of Sporting Men, 8vo. 15s. bds.—Col- 
burn’s Modern Novelists, Vol. I. (Pelham, Vol. I. illus- 
trated), 5s. cloth. 











METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 1835. 
Thermometer. Barometer. 
rom 33 to 47 30:18 to 30-20 
sore 35 ++ 49 30°21 30°14 
37 47 30°09 
36 

34 


46 30°09 
45 30°27 
‘Tuesday -- 23 30 43 30°34 
Wednesday 24 22 39 30°26 
Wind variable, N. prevailing. 
Generally cloudy, with frequent intervals of sunshine. 
Aurora Borealis remarkably bright during the evening of 


Friday ---+ 19 
Saturday -- 20 | 
Sunday---- 21 | 
Monday -- 22 | 


December. 
Thursday-- 18 | F 


eee oe 
eee .* 


CHARLES HENRY ADAMS, 
Rain fallen at Highgate during the month of December, 
08 of an inch. 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Our Correspondent, ‘* Latitude 55° North,” refers us to 
Nos. of the Literary Gazette not yet in existence, viz. 943 
and 945; but, in regard to the matter, we have only to say 
that where proper names end in s it makes no difference 
in suing them in the possessive case,—Jones Jones’s 
Ww illiams's,—the printers are sometimes content 
wi ecating it simply by the apostrophe, without re- 

% 
our Review of 


e’are reluctantly obliged to pempese 
the Antiual Obituary, and other novelties, which reached 
us late in these holyday-times, . 








ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 


QUPERB STATUES, from the masterly 
hand of the celebrated ANDREA BRUSTOLINA, 
taken from the Church of St. Giovanni é Paoli, at Venice, by 
Napoleon Buonaparte, The Figures represent, as large as life, 
Twenty-five of the most famous Protestant Reformers, among 
whom are several renowned in British History. 
Open from Ten till Dusk, at Stanley’s Rooms, 21 Old Bond 
Street. Admittance, One Shilling. 
LIFE ANNUITIES TO SECURE INCREASED INCOMES. 
te ROYAL UNION LIFE ANNUITY 
OFFICE, established in 1824 by Act of Parliament, and 
with powers now enlarged and confirmed under 10th Geo. IV. 
and 4th and 5th Wm. IV., having published Tables for the pur- 
chase of immediate Annuities in a Prospectus of a single sheet, 
the same may be had on application by letter (post paid) to the 
principal Office, 5 Lancaster Place, Strand; or to any of the 
Country Agents. 


ELINEATIONS, GRAPHICAL and 
DESCRIPTIVE, of FOUNTAIN’S ABBEY, in the 
County of York, with Historical Notices. Eighteen Plates, from 
the original Drawings of Messrs. Storer, demy 4to. 1/. 11s, 6d. ; 
royal 4to. with Plates, on India paper, 2/. 5s. 
J. Stevenson, Cambridge ; and Longman and Co. London, 





> ox y 
PPRENTICE to the BOOKSELLING 
BUSINESS.—Wanted, a well-educated Youth, from 
the age of 14 to 16, to be bound Apprentice to the Bookselling 
Business for Seven Years; and be Boarded and Lodged in the 
House during that period. A Premium will be required. 
Apply to Messrs. Longman and Co. Paternoster Row. 


ARCELLIAN FRENCH INSTI. 
TUTION, 21 Charles Street, Middlesex Hospital.— 
Third Winter Season in London.— Mr. Annibal Marcel (a Pa- 
risian), M.S.G.P., the Author of the “ Méthode Naturelle 
Théorisée” (called the Marcellian Method), begs to announce 
that he will deliver, at his New; Establishment, 21 Charles 
Street, Middiesex Hospital, Twenty Public Gratuitous Lectures 
and Lessons, previous to forming the regular Courses of Lectures 
for the present Season, on the 12th, 14th, 15th, and 17th instant, 
at different Hours in the Mornings and Evenings. 

e* Free Tickets of Admission and Prospectuses to be had of 
the following Booksellers:— Messrs. Nisbet, Berners Street; Ro- 
landi, Berners Street; Dulau, Soho Square; Bailliere, Regent 

Street; and at the Marcellian Institution. 

Terms for attending the Classes, Payable in Advance :— Per 
Month, lJ. 1s.; Per Quarter, 2/. 10s.; Per Season, ending on the 
15th of June, 31. 3s. 

Season Subscribers only provided with the ‘ Marcellian Me- 
thod,” Gratis, and privileged to attend all other Classes without 
additional charge. 

Young Gentlemen, under the Age of Twelve Years, are ad- 
mitted to all the Ladies’ Classes, if accompanying their Friends. 

Ladies having constantly honoured the Marcellian French In- 
stitution with their presence at the Evening Lectures for the last 
two years, the Evening Lectures will be for the future always 
announced for Ladies and Gentlemen. 

N.B.—Persons desirous to learn French, or perfect themselves 
in it, being in some way acquainted, little, or not at all, with 
that Language, Mr. Marcel has divided and arranged the Gra- 
tuitous Lectures for the opening of this Season, so as to be 
enabled to make the Illustrations of the Marcellian Method ac- 
cording to the wants of the Learners. He, nevertheless, respect- 
fully solicits the attendance of Ladies and Gentlemen to all the 
Gratuitous Lectures, 21 Charles Street, Middlesex Hospital. 


R. BERNAY’S GERMAN EVENING 

CONVERSAZIONES will commence on Monday, the 

12th instant, at his House, 33 East Street, Lambs’ Conduit Street. 

‘or Terms and Cards of Admission, apply to Messrs. Black 

and Co. 2 Tavistock Street, Covent Garden; Mr. Bailliere, Re- 
gent Street; and Mr. Wacey, 4 Old Broad Street, City. 


T= REV. HENRY STEBBING, M.A. 
&c. Author of the History of the Church, in Dr. Lard. 
ner's ae &c. &c. RECEIVES PRIVATE PUPILS. 
‘erms, One Hundred Guineas per Annum. 
London, 6 Euston Square. 





THE FINE ARTS.—Just published, price 5s, 
BSERVATIONS on the ARTS, with 
Tables of the principal Painters of the different Schools, 
their Pupils, and Imitators, 
THOMAS WINSTANLEY. 
A second edition, with an Alphabetical Index. 
For the accommodation of those who possess the First edition, 
the Alphabetical Index is published separately, price 1s. 
'o be had of Messrs. Wales and Baines, Liverpool; Mr. Jen- 
nings, Cheapside, London ; of Messrs. Agnew and Zanetti, Man- 
chester; and of all the booksellers. 





MUSIC. 
HE MUSICAL MAGAZINE, 


(to be continued monthly,) price Is. 

This work is devoted exclusively to Music, and No. I. contains 
Ten* Pages of Original Composition with Sixteen royal 8vo. Pages 
of Literary Matter. 

Works for Review, and Advertisements, received by the Pub- 
lishers, F. De Porquet and Cooper, 11 Tavistock Street, Covent 
Garden. 

* “I'll Rove with Thee in the Woodbine Bower”—A. Lee. 
I Juction and Waltz—Beeth » never published before, 





Published Monthly, in Music Folio, price 1s. 6d, 
ACRED MINSTRELSY ; a Collection o 
the finest Sacred Music, arranged as Solos, Duets, Trios, 
&e.; with Accompaniments for Piano-Forte or Organ. The 
resent Number (X1V.) contains:—1. Anthem, Boyce; 2. Solo, 

vares; 3. Quartet, Mozart; 4. Trio, Kent; 5. Air, Handel; 6. 
Anthem, Greene; 7. Duet, Steffani. 

The First Volume, containing upwards of Eighty Pieces of 
Sacred Music, by the first Masters, niay now be had, price ls. 
handsomely half-bound. 

London: John W, Parker, West Strand, 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
RASER’S MAGAZINE for January 


commences a new Volume; those, therefore, who may 

feel desirous of subscribing are requested to forward their Names 

and Addresses to the Publisher, 215 Regent Street; or, as the 

Work is sold by all Booksellers at the same price as that charged 

by him, viz. Half-a-crown, Subscribers may procure it of their 

own Booksellers. The January Number contains :— 

I. The Fraserians; or, theCom-|VII, Ode to the Coming Year, 
mencement of the Year 35. A| By M. J, Chapman. 
Fragment, accompanied by a/VIII. The Songs of France, 
Sketch containing 27 Portraits.| From the Prout Papers. Chap. 

II. Europe during the Middle; terIV. Frogs and Free Trade, 

IX. Edward Irving. 

X. Anecdotes of Ghosts and 
Apparitions. By the Ettrick 
Shepherd. Nos. I. and II. 

XI. A few Words to the Sup. 
porters of Earl Grey's Admi. 
nistration. 


ges. 

II Notes of a Journey from 
Paris to Ostend. By a Modern 
Pythagorean. 

IV. Coleridgeiana, 

V. France, social, literary, po- 
litical. 

VI. An Autumn in the North. 
Chap. IV. 





James Fraser, 215 Regent Street. 
Of whom may be had, for distribution, just published, price 10s, 
pe ed, 


A few Words to the Supporter’s of Earl Grey’s 


Administration. 





On January 1st was published, price 1s. 6d. 


HE ANALYST, a Monthly Journal of 
Science, Literature, and the Fine Arts. No. VI. for 
January contains :— 

An Essay on the Moral Power and Influence of the Press, by 
Wm. Carey, Esq. H.M.A.C. &c. &c. — Observations on the 
Mistletoe, by. A. W. Davies, M.D. and R. 1. N. Streeten, M.D. 
— Ode to Bonaparte, from the French of De Lamartine — State 
of the Fine Arts in Paris — The Height of the Worcestershire 
Beacon, by W. Addison, Esq. F.L.S,— The Lover of Beauty — 
Fine Arts: The Lesson, a Rhapsody, by Wm. Carey, Esq. —To 
a Young Poetess— Critical Notices of New Publications — Ana- 
lysis of Lectures: ‘On the gradual Development of Organic Life,” 
by J. H. Walsh, Esq. “ On the Mad Characters of Shakspeare, 
and particularly on that of Hamlet,” by F. Walter, Esq. F.R.§.L- 
“‘On the Eloquence of the Pulpit,” &c. by R. J. Ball, Esq. B.A, 
** On the Nervous System of Man and Animals,” by E. A. Turly, 
Esq.— List of New Publications, Preferments, Marriages, Births, 
and Deaths, Meteorological Report, &c. &c. 

London: Published by Simpkin and Marshall, and by all other 
ooksellers. 
. Where, also, may be had, 
The First Volume of the Analyst, with Index 
and List of Subscribers, in cloth boards, price 10s. 
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HE NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
The new year affording a favourable opportunity for 
commencing this Work, those who desire to become Subscribers 
are requested to forward their orders forthwith to their respective 
Booksellers. 


The January Number, being the first of a new volume, will 
contain, among other interesting papers, 

The Clubs of London, with|Anecdotes of the French Pro- 

Anecdotes of their Members, vinces; No, 2, St. John of the 
ce sland. 

Scenes in the Life of Gilbert! Notes on Nationalities, by a 
pige © by Theodore Hook,| Traveller. 
+ ee & i 


sq. No. 14. \Records of a Stage Veteran; 

Sketches of Irish Highways, by, No. 3, comprising Anecdotes 
Mrs. 8S. C. Hall. | 
The Confessions of William) 

The Opium Drinker. 


of Mrs. Waylett, Messrs. Den- 
vil, Liston, Mathews, Sinclair, 
Shakspeare. 
Pompeii by Torch-light. 
Mr, Forbearance Smith, 


Abbott, &c. 

Monthly Commentary on Men 
and Things. 

Printed for H. Colburn, 13 Great Marlborough Street, London; 

to whom all communications for the Editor are requested to be 

addressed. Sold by all Booksellers. 





Nowyready, Vol. 1. price 5s. bound (to be completed in 2 vols.), of 
R. BULWER’S PELHAM; or, 


Adventures of a Gentleman; being the commence- 
ment of the new revised and illustrated edition of  Colburn’s 
Modern Novelists,” publishing monthly, uniform in size and 
price with the Waverley Novels. 

Published for H. Colburn, by R. Bentley. 
Sold by all Booksellers. 


ARMY AND NAVY. 
HE UNITED SERVICE JOURNAL 
and NAVAL and MILITARY MAGAZINE, 

The new year furnishing a favourable opportunity for com- 
mencing the Work, those who desire to become Subscribers are 
requested to forward their orders forthwith to their respective 
Booksellers. 

The January Number, being the first of a new volume, con- 
tains, among other interesting papers :— 

Comparative View of the Pay|Polar Scenes, No. 1. 

and Rewards for Service in Some Passages from the Diary of 

the French and British Ar- a Liberator, No. 1. 

mies. Memoirs of Major-Gen. James 
On Nautical Surveying. Patrick Murray, C.B. and 
Sketches of Foreign Military) Major-General Sir Andrew 

Life: Captain Rabe, or the) M‘Dowall, K.C.B. 

Ten of Spades. |Correspondence on a variety of 
Anecdotes of Don Pedro, andthe! Subjects; also from the prin- 

Brazilian mock Revolution of cipal Ports and Stations, with 

1831 (continued). all the Naval and Military In- 
The Order-book, or Naval) telligence of the Month, 

Sketches, by Jonathan Old-' 

junk, Esq. R.N. No, 3. 

Printed for Henry Colburn, 13 Great Marlborough Street 
London; where alt Communications for the Editor are requested 
to be addressed. Sold by ali Booksellers, 
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NEW AND INTERESTING WORKS. 
ublished by Richard Bentley, 8 New Burlington Street 
ane Publisher in Ordinary to His Majesty. 
In 8 vols. post 8vo. 


HE UNFORTUNATE MAN. 
By — FREDERIC CHAMIER, R.N. 
Author of “ The Life of a Sailor,” &c. 


IL. 
The Princess. 
By the Author of “ ae, «¢ Florence Macarthy,” &c. 
8 vols. 


Ill. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. with Plates, 
Oriental Memoirs, 
Comprising a Narrative of Seventeen Years’ Residence 
in India. 
By James Forbes, Esq. 
Edited by his Daughter, the Countess de Montalembert. 
(Just ready.) 
#,* Also, a 4to. Volume of Iilustrations to the above work, 
consisting of 71 Views and Subjects of Natural History, many of 
them beautifully coloured. 


Iv. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
Francesca Carrara; a Romance. 

B 


Author of the “¢ Venetian Bracelet,” the « Improvvisatrice,” 


&c. 
«“ The most remarkable book of its class that has app d fe 


In 1 thick vol. fifth edition, price 15s. 
ODERN DOMESTIC MEDICINE; 
8 Causes, 


a Popular Treatise, exhibiting the Symp 
and most efficacious Treatment of Diseases; with a copious 
Collection of approved Prescriptions, Medical Management of 
Chiidren, &c. The whole forming a comprehensive Medical 
Guide for the Clergy, Families, and Inealids. 

B . GRAHAM, M.D. &c. 

*¢ It is very far above the celebrated Buchan’s; and we shall 
preserve it as the advice of an invaluable friend, to which we can 
refer in the hour of need, without any doubt of being benefited 
by its wisdom.”—Literary Chronicle. 

«* In the opinion of a respectable physician, well known in our 
connexion, it is enriched with much of all that modern practice 
has ascertained to be valuable, and is incomparably superior to 
every similar work in our language.”— Wesleyan Magazine. 

“* It is altogether deserving of permanent popularity.”—London 
Weekly Review. 

“It is one of the very best and most useful books 
modern times.”— Monthly Olio. 

*«The public demand for this work is a proof that its value is 
duly appreciated. Every disease that flesh is heir to, with its 
remedies, are so minutely described, that mistake is scarcely pos- 
sible.”—Bristol Journal, March 16. 

«« We are enabled to bear testimony to the great usefulness of 
this volume.”—E eter Post, March 28, 

Published by Simpkin and Marshall, and Hatchard and Son, 

London. Sold by all Booksellers. 


Also, by the same Author, in 8vo. price 10s. boards, 





published in 





a long time.” —Morning Herald. 


Ing? vols, 8v0. ? 
Three Years in the Pacific, 
Containing Notes of Brazil, Chili, Bolivia, Peru, &c. 


or | ill 


their Symptoms, Causes, Varieties, and Treatment. 
With numerous instructive Cases. Including the Diseases and 
Management of Pregnant and Lying-in Women. Designed as a 
Companion to the Author’s * Modern Domestic Medicine.” 
Containing an Appendix on the proper Principles of the Treat- 
ment of Epilepsy. 

«« It is an admirable performance, and should find a place in 
every family establishment.” —Bath Herald, 3d May, 1834. 





In 1831, 32, and 33, 

By an Officer in the United States’ Navy. 

, 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. - 
The Last Days of Pompeii. 
By the Author of “¢ Eugene Aram,” &c. 
“The most masterly production we have read for years.” — 
Ezaminer. 


Vil. 
In 2 vols, 8vo. with Plates, 
Travels in the United States and Canada, 
In 1832, 38, and 34. 
By C. D. Arfwedson, ~~ 
«A comprehensive survey of the United States, which will be 
read both with pleasure and instruction,”—Literary Gazette. 


VIII. 
In 8 vols. post 8vo. 
Village Reminiscences. 
By an Old Maid. 3 vols. 

« Evidently the production of a highly cultivated mind, which 
has been acquainted with many-coloured life. Her sketches are 
full of truth, of power, of pathos,”—Sun, 

IX. 
NEW VOYAGE OF DISCOVERY. 
By order of the British Government. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. with Maps and Plates, 


A Voyage of Discovery to the South 


Atlantic Ocean, 
Performed in H. M.S, Chanticleer, 
In 1829, 30, and3!. Under the command of 
Capt. Henry Foster, R.N, F.R.S. 
Quite as amusing as the yoyages of Cook or Anson.”—Courier, 


In 2 vols, 8vo. with Plates, 
Wanderings in New South Wales, 
Batavia, Pedir Coast, Singapore, and China, 
In 1832, 33, and 34. 

By George Bennett, Esq. F.L.S. 


“A very entertaining and valuable work, containing the latest 


information as to the state of Australia, &c.”—Morning Chronicle, | 


“(A very interesting work.”—Quarterly Review. 


xI, 
THE STANDARD NOVELS AND ROMANCES. 
The next volume, to be published Ist of February, will contain, 
complete in one volume, price 6s. neatly bound and embel- 
lished, with two Engravings from designs by Horace-Vernet 


and Cawse, 
Hajji Baba. 
By James Morier, Esq. 
Revised and corrected by the Author, with a new Introduction 
and Notes, written expressly for this edition. 





APTAIN ALEXANDER’S 
SKETCHES in PORTUGAL, during the CIVIL 
WAR of 1834. With Observations on the Present State and 
Future Prospects of Portugal, 8vo. plates, 10s. 6d. cloth. 
“Sketches should be slight, desultory, characteristic, and 
pleasant reading; and such is this volume.”—Literary Gazette. 
Captain Alexander's Sketches are pleasant and even useful. 
His style and manner are brisk and rattling, and he makes him- 
self at home with the reader in the off-hand way of an old travel- 
ler and campaigner. The book is not a series of detached bits of 
intelligence, but conveys the impression of a whole view.”— 
Spectator. 
James Cochrane and Co. 11 Waterloo Place. 


LACKWOOD’S EDINBURGH 


MAGAZINE, No. CCXXX., for January 1835. 


onten 
I. William Pitt. Part 1—11. Fragments from the History of 
John Bull. Chaps. 6,7, 8, and Conclusion—II1. Fall of the Mel- 
bourne Ministry—IV, Edmund Spenser. Part 5—V. Sketches 
by H. B., from the Portfolio of the Ettrick Shepherd—VI. Prince 
Talleyrand—VII. The Early Called. Chap. 1 —VIII. A Sum- 
mary of the Times, in Nursery Rhymes—IX. Audubon’s Orni- 
thological Biography—X. Letter from a Liberal Whig— XI. Noc- 
tes Ambrosiana. No. 70. 
William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh; and T. Cadell, 
Strand, London. ; 


“* A most desirable acquisition.” —Reading Mercury, 2d June. 
HE COOK’S 


| =e - - 
iT ORACLE. 
| A new edition, 7s. 6d. 


This edition contains many new Receipts, especially for the 
Use of Catholic Families, 
| The Cook’s Oracle we consider as the ne plus ultra of the sci- 
| ence of eating, and the very acmé of excellence in culinary litera- 
| ture. So much good sense, combined with such exquisite gour- 
manderie— so much plain pot information, conveyed in so truly 
humorous and original a style—place the work on the very emi- 
nence of the ample dome of cookery.”—Monthly Review. 
Printed for R, Cadell, Edinburgh; and Whittaker and Co, 
on. 
Who have lately published, 


} 
| 40n 
| 1. Sir Walter Scott’s Tales of a Grand. 
| father, Ist, 2d, 3d, and 4th Series. Half-bound. ae 

| 2. Sir Walter Scott’s Poetry, new edition, 
| 12 vols. 

| 3. Waverley Novels, new edition, complete 
| in 48 vols. J 

| 4. Waverley Novels, in 8vo. 12mo. and 
18mo. to complete former editions in these sizes. 


5. Captain Basil Hall’s Fragments, 3d Series. | 





Printed for William Curry, jun., and Co., Dublin; Simpkin and 
Marshall, London. Sold by all Booksellers, 


LRINGTON’S EUCLID. 


7s 

Analytical Trigonometry ; being a Supple. 

| ment to Simpson's Trigonometry. By W. Hartshorn, A.M., 8vo. 
1s. sewed. 

Ovid's Fasti, with Notes, by Stanford, 12mo. 
| 5s, 6d. . 
| Virgil’s Georgics, translated by Butt, 12mo. 
Bs. 6d. 


| 

| CLASSICAL and MATHEMATICAL BOOKS. 
| 

*,8 

| 10th edition, 
| 


Livy, Books I. to III. Notes by Prendeville. 

3d edition, 5s. 6d. bound. 
ivy, Books 1V.and V. By the same Au- 

| thor. 12mo, 5s. bound, 5 . 

Juvenal’s Select Satires, with, Paraphrase 
and Notes, by Dr. Hawkesworth, 12mo. 4s. bound. » 

Geoghegan’s Greek ‘Testament (Gospels and 
Acts), with English Notes and Lexicon, 12mo. 7s. 6d. bound. 

Hobart’s Metres of Terence Explained, 8vo. 
1s. 6d. 

Homer’s Iliad, Books I. to VIII. with Notes, 
By Dr. Spillan, 8vo. 9s. F " 
Plato’s Apology, Crito, and Phedo, with 

English Notes, by Stanford, 8¢o., nearly ready. 

Lanktree’s Synopsis of Roman Antiquities, 
New edition, with plates, 3s. bound. 

Flynn’s Analytical Latin Grammar, Is. 6d. 
bound, 

Flynn’s Analytical Greek Grammar, New 
edition, 3s. 6d. bound, - 

Burgh’s Chart of Latin Grammar, 1s. 6d. on 
a sheet. 

Burgh’s Chart of Greek Grammar, Is. 6d. on 


a sheet. 


&ec. 


THEOLOGICAL TEXT-BOOKS. ’ 
Newland’s Analysis of Burnet on the Thirty- 
nine Articles. 12mo. 95. 
Hobart’s Analy 
fep. 8vo. 4s, cloth, 
obart’s Ordination Questions, ls. 6d. 
Dean Grave’s Lectures on the Pentateuch, 
4th edition, 14s, 


6d. 
sis of Butler’s Analogy, small 





| Rev. Daniel Lysons, Bisho 
| fessor Scott, Samuel Taylor 


2. On the Diseases of Females; a ‘Treatise 


NEW WORKS, 

Published by Longman, Rees, Orme, and Co. Londom 
NNUAL BIOGRAPHY and 

—— Memoirs:— Rev. Dr. Drury, Sir Rich. Goodwin 
Keats, Wm. Sotheby, Esq., Sir Wm. Franklin, Lord Grenville, 
Jebb, Mr. Richard Lander, Pro- 
Thos. Telford, Esq., 
John Doyle, Bishop 
Ear! Spencer, H. R. 


} OBITUARY, Vol. XIX. for 1835. 


oleridge, Esq., 

| Lord Teignmouth, Thos. Stothard, Bea. Sit 

| Gray, Sir John Leach, Francis Douce, Esq., 
H, the Duke of Gloucester, &c. é&c. 


II. 
| The Sacred History of the World, Philo. 
sophically considered, in a Series of Letters to a Son. 
| By Sharon Turner, F.S.A. R.A.S,L. Vol. 11. 8vo. 14s. 
| The Fifth edition of Vol. I. 8vo, 14s. 
! 


Ill. 
New edition of Loudon’s Encyclopedia of Gardening, 
o ° * 
|. Encyclopedia of Gardening. J. C. 
Loudon, F.L.H.G. and Z.S. &e. &c. 1 thick vol. 8vo. containing 
between 1200 and 1300 pages of letter-press, illustrated with nearly 
| 1000 Engravings on Wood, price 2/. 10s. 
This edition has been thoroughly revised, and in many parts 
re-written. The additions are most important: among these 
| may be mentioned upwards of 500 entirely new graphic illustra- 
| tions. 
| 


Iv. 
Short Whist ; its Rise, Progress, and Laws: 
together with Maxims for beginners, and Observations to make 
any one a Whist Player. By Major A*###*, 
*. cap 8vo. with a Frontispiece, price 3s, in fancy cloth, 


V. . 

A Guide to Geology. By John Phillips, 

| F.R.S, G.S. Professor of Geology in King’s College, London; 

breverg to the Yorkshire Philosophical Society, &c, &c. 
| 12mo. 5s. 


vi. 
{ xe *,8 
| The First Additional Supplement to Loudon’s 
Encyclopedia of Agriculture; being Notices of all the principal 
mprovements in Agriculture in Britain, with Historical Notices 
of its progress in other countries, since the publication of the 
Second edition of the Encyclopedia of Agriculture in January 
| 1831. By J. C. Loudon, F.L,H.G. and Z.S. &c. 8vo. 5s. 
] VIL. 
Warleigh ; or, the Fatal Oak: a Legend of 
| Devon. By Mrs. Bray, 3 vols. ll. 11s. Gd. 
|. Her works, one and all, are faithful transcripts of history, 
heightened and invested with every charm of fiction, by the crea- 
| tive touch of genius, the necromatic power of imagination,” — 
Court Journal. 


| VIII. 
| The Doctor. 2 Vols. 21s. 

“This work has excited more attention than any one belonging 
| to the class of novels which has appeared in England for a con- 
| siderable number of years.”—Quarterly Review. 
| *,* A Third Volume is in the press. 


1X. 
| A Dictionary, Practical, Theoretical, and 
| Historical, of Commerce and Commercial Navigation; with a 
Supplement to October 1834. J. KR. M*Culloch, Esq. Second 
edition, corrected throughout, and greatly enlarged, in 1 closely 
and beautifully printed 8vo. volume, containing 1301 pages, 
j 2. 10s. bds. 
*,* The Supplement may be had separately, price 6d. 
Price 6s. 6d. handsomely bound in cloth and lettered, 
x A tO 


Cc ME Volume I. 








This work, which was undertaken to supply a deficiency 
long felt by readers and learners of the French language in this 
country, by furnishing them with cheap, amusing, and instructive 
as to —— the necessity of urging any thing in its favour 
beyond stating its object, and that under the management of an 
Editor residing in Paris that object is fully attained. 
each. A Part, containing six numbers, appears monthly, sewed 
in a wrapper, price One Shilling. 

London : H. Hooper, 13 Pall-Mall East. 
H YACINTHE; or, the Contrast. 
By the Authoress of Alice Seymour.” 
In 1 handsome vol. price 5s. cloth. 
deed eminently calculated ‘to improve the héart, and teach the 
most consolatory lessons of pure religion.”—Literary Gazette. 
“In this single and modest volume, an amiable and intelli- 
| tue and religion which are their best ornaments and most unfail- 
| ing attractions. Facility of invention, and unaffected elegance 
of style, characterise her narrative, with which we can assure 
being deeply interested.”— Morning Herald, Jan. 1. 
James Cochrane and Co. 11 Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 
January 1, Vol. XIII. of the 
PRIMITIVE CHRISTIANITY, Vol. Il. 
Edited by the Rev. W. TROLLOPE, M.A. 
Price 3s. 6d. cloth lettered. 
Dr. Croly, the Rev. R. Cattermole, and the Rev, H. Stebbing, 
may be had, price 2l. 2s.; or separately, 3s. 6d, each. 
‘*¢ In fertility of allusion, in richness of imagination, in depth 
A A ti of scholarshig 
tion of argument, we have nothing now in which we can compete 
with the writings of our old divines.”—Gent’s, Mag. 
Hatchard and Son; Whittaker and Co.; and OE, and Mar- 
jinburgh; and C ing 


of French as been so eminently successful 

Le caméléon is published in weekly Numbers, price two-pence 

“* A touching story, and fit for every age and degree. It is in- 

gent woman teaches her sex to value those pure principles of vir- 

our fair readers they cannot make themselves acquainted without 

ACRED CLASSICS ; containing CAVE’s 

Vols. I, to XII, with Essays by Dr. Southey, Dr. Pye Smith, 

of at in in vigour and anima- 
shall, London; Oliver and Boyd, E 





ublin. 





RIGINAL FAMILY SERMONS, 
Part XXVII. price 1s. containing Sermons by the Lord 
Bishop of Liandaff, the Rev. C. Crawfurd, the Rev. C. Collins, 
the Rev. P. Cheyne, the Rev. Dr. Burton. 
The First Four Volumes are complete, price 6s. 6d. each, bound 
- cloth; and the Parts I. to XXVI. may be had separately, at 
4. each. . 
London: John W, Parker, Saturday Magazine Office, 
West Strand, 
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THE LITERARY ; GAZETTE, ‘&c. 





. POPULAR NOVELS. 


In 8 vols. post 8vo. 
HE MAYOR of WIND.GAP. 
By the O'Hara Family. 


II. 
The Two Friends. 


ill. 
The Mardens and the Daventrys. 
3 vols. post 8vo. 
By Miss Pardoe. (Just ready.) 
IV. 
Anne Grey. 
Edited by the Author of “‘ Granby.” 
There is a certain quietness throughout this story, that re- 
minds us of Miss Austen's admirable novels. It is rational; ob- 
servant, quaint, and sufficiently romantic.”—New Monthly, 


Vv. 
Jacob Faithful. 
By the Author of “« Peter Simple.” 
$d edition, 3 vols, post 8vo. 


vi. 
Young Hearts. 
Prefaced by Miss Porter. 
8 vols. post 8vo. 
« These volumes will be read with hg interest by the young; 
“they are cheerful and full of Oe os ew Monthly. 
Saunders and Otley, Conduit Street, Hanover Square. 





In fep. 8vo. with Frontispiece, price 6s. cloth, 


HE HISTORY of ENGLAND, Vol. IV. 
Continued from Sir JAMES MACKINTOSH. 
the 62d Volume of Dr. Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia. 
To be published Feb. 1, 
Lives of the Most Eminent Literary Men. 
ol. I. 


March 1, 
History of Ireland, by Thomas Moore. 
London : Senaiigntat ane and John Taylor. 


4th edition, neatly bound in cloth and lettered, reduced 
to the price of 6s. 


IRIAM; or, the Power of Truth. A 
Jewish Tale. 
By the Author of “ Infiuence.” 
London: J. Hatchard and Son, Piccadilly. 





MRS, JAMESON’S WORK. 
* Just published, 
ISITS at HOME and ABROAD. 
“* Graceful and delightful volumes, full of woman’s keen- 
ne of v7 em and of her enthusiastic warmth of feeling.”’—~ 


II. 
Celebrated Female Sovereigns ; 
Their Lives. 
2d edition, 2 vols. post 8vo. 
“« This is a very delightful work, and for the sex and the young, 
none more pleasant could be named.” —Literary Gasette, 
lll. 
Characteristics of Women. 
2d edition, 2 vols. post 8vo. 
“At iful and hi ‘y on the heart and mind 
of woman,”—Literary Gazette. 

««In these Characteristics, the full beauties of Shakspeare’s 
female characters have been for the first time understood or pour- 
trayed.”—Edinburgh Review. 

Saunders and Otley, Conduit Street. 








In 4 vols. 12mo. price ll. 4s. . 
HE MAID of PADUA; or, Past Times. 
A Venetian Tale. 
By Mrs. GOLLAND, 
Author of “ Ruthvale Abbey,” “ Eleanor; or, Spectre of 
St. Michael’s,” &c, 
Printed for A. K. Newman and Co. London. 
Where may be had, pnblished this Winter, 
The Mysterious Bridal, by R. Stone, 3 vols. 
price 15s. é : 
Guy Rivers the Outlaw, a Tale of Georgia. 
8 vols. 16s. 6d. = 
Miriam Coffin; or, the Whale Fisherman. 
3 vols, 15s. 
CHRISTMAS PRESENT, OR.NEW YEAR'S GIFT. 
Instruction and Entertainment combined, 
Price 7s. 6d. or 10s. 6d. with coloured Plates, beautifully bound 
in embossed morocco, with gilt edges. 
HE HISTORICAL KEEPSAKE. A 
Series of original Romantic Tales, founded on, and em- 
bracing the most interesting Incidents in the Lives of those most 
renowned in British History. 
Embellished with Fifteen fine Engravings, from original De- 
signs, and from the best Pictures of the most celebrated Histori- 


cal Painters. 
T. Hurst, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 
. Of whom may also be had, ‘ 
Pinnock’s History of England, an entirely 





new Work, now first published, for Schools and Families. 6s. 
bound, with Map, fine Engravings, &c. 


DEDICATED TO 





THE WONDERS OF CHAOS AND THE CREATION 
EXEMPLIFIED. 


For Christmas and the New Year. 
In royal 8vo. elegantly bound in fancy cloth, price 15s. and 16s. 
OS and the CREATION, an Epic 
Poem, in ~~ Cantos, with Elucidative Notes, 
y TRINITARIUS. 
Dedicated to the University of Cambridge. 
This work having appeared in Parts under the first above title, 
has been most favourably noticed in the following publications: 
— Morning Post, Atheneum, §; " 
nal, Asiatic Journal, Weekly 
Matvepelitan Magazine, &c. &c. 
*,* The author has endeavoured, by means of 
copious notes, to give a probable, philosophical, an 
elucidation of the cause of Chaos and subsequent Creation; as 
also to defend theologically the doctrine of the Trinity and Imma. 
,» and other imy points of the Protestant Faith. 
Hatchard and Son, Piccadilly; Stevenson, Cambridge; and 
all other Booksellers in the United Kingdom. 


4 hee POCKET GUIDE to DOMESTIC 
COOKERY ; being the most concise andi complete sys- 
tem of practical Domestic Cookery _— 


To which are added, 
with Plates. 


ctator, Sunday Timas, Court Jour. 
Sun, New Monthly Magazine, 








iy A 
Instructions for Trussing and Carving, 
Also, price 1s, 6d. pocket size, 


The Pocket Medical Guide; on Diet and 


Regimen, Cold and its Effects, and Uses and Doses of Medicine, 
By a Physician. 


Uniform with the above, price 1s. 6d. 


The Mother’s Pocket Medical Guide; a 


Treatise on the Physical Ed and M of Children, 
Price 1s. 6d. 


The Short Hand Writer’s Pocket Guide. 
W. R. M‘Phun, Glasgow; Simpkin and Marshall, London. 





In 8vo. price 98, in cloth boards, the Third Part (containing the 
Acts to 2 Corinthians) of 
HE NEW TESTAMENT. Witha 
Commentary, consisti f Short Lect f i 
Geen > ng o ort Lectures for the daily 
By the Rev. CHARLES GIRDLESTONE, M.A. 
y Vicar of ley, Staffordshire. 

In this edition of the New Testament, it has been the chief ob- 
ject of the Editor to furnish families with an exposition for daily 
reading. The Scripture is divided into paragraphs of a conve- 
nient length, and the explanatory and practical matter is digested, 
under each portion, into one consecutive lecture, so as to demand 
of the reader no previous study or attention. 

Printed for J.,G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and 
Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 
: Of whom may be had, . 
The First Volume (containing the Four Gos. 
pels), price 18s, in cloth boards; or in Two Parts, price 9s. each, 





THE SOCIETY FOR THE PROMOTION OF CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. 





Shortly will be published, 


THE CRUCIFIXION, 


JOHN MARTIN. 





It might be deemed sufficient, in order to invite attention to this magnificent creation of Mr. Martin’s pencil, to 
refer to the success which has distinguished his former Illustrations of Scripture History. Experience, however, has 
‘shewn that his genius has ever risen with the sublimity of his theme; and his delineation of the Great SacriFicz oN 
“Catvary—the most sublime subject that was ever offered to the contemplation of man — affords a splendid corrobora- 


tion of the fact. 


This Picture of ancient Jerusalem, the ground plan of which is derived from unquestionable authority, while it 
embraces all the architectural features of the Holy City, as described by Josephus, realises, in the figure of the Saviour 
on the Cross, as well as in the episodical groups around it, the details which the Sacred Volume affords of the awful 


scene. 


The moment on which the Painter has seized is that when — ‘a pall of darkness veils the land of Palestine” — 
Our Saviour pies. The result, it may fearlessly be said, is one of the most splendid specimens of that class of pic- 
tures which, while they captivate the eye and entrance the fancy, convey a solemn, and, it is hoped, rarely unregarded 


‘Jesson to the human heart. 


PRICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


Prints, 2/. 12s. 6d. ; Proofs, 5/. 5s.; before Letters, 107. 10s. 





; LONDON : F. C. MOON, Printseller to the King, 20-Threadneedle Street. 
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